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Page 10. for veihcles, read vehicles. 
14. for aparations, read apparitions. 
20. for wonderfully managed, read wonderfully _ 
well managed. | 
26. for thoe, read thee. 
. 47+ for a ring of gen; read ringing the 


changes. * 


can happen. 


48. fer good God, read good Gods. 


60. for. days, read day. 
65. for uſerers, read uſurers. 
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Mrs. MONTAG U. 
| Madam, 
MONG the many ſenſible ſtrictures 
which have been made, of late 
years, on our beſt Engliſh Poets, it would 
be as impertinent, to intrude the following 


| ſheets, as it would be to affect to ſhelter 
them under the patronage of the Author 
of, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe happy 
illuſtrations, Obſervations on the Writ- 
ings and Genius of Shakeſpear.” 

This, Madam, is by no means my in- 
tention, unleſs there ſhould be merit 
enough, in theſe juvenile reflections, to 
render them inſenſibly worthy your diſ- 

tinguiſhing approbation. 


Jam, Madam, 
Your, obliged, V 
Humble A 
COURTNEY MELMOTH. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


J. is ſaid of Shakeſpear, by one of 
his moſt celebrated Editors, that, he 


who tries to recommend him by ſelect 
quotations, will ſucceed like the Pedant 
in Hierocles, who, when he offered his 


houſe to ſale, carried a been in his pocket 
as a ſpecimen. 


Perhaps, the reverſe of this 1 may be 
obſerved of the well known work, which 
is the. object of the following ſheets ; 
| fince it is from the beauty of particular 
paſſages, and the ſplendor of ſelect ſenti- 
ments only, that the poetical reader can 
hope to derive any high degree of ſatis- 
faction. The book is much read, much 
cen- 
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cenſured, and much applauded; but I 
believe, either way, with little — of 
diſcrimination. 


It may be deemed arrogant, indeed, in 
ſo young a writer, to ſet up for a critic ; 


_ eſpecially if we reflect on the following 


remark of Pope, on the writers of his 


Soine have for wits, at firſt, then poets paſt, 
'Turn'd critics next, then prov'd plain fools, at laſt. 


That I may not, at leaſt, be thought to 
proceed in that regular gradation, I muſt 
beg leave to declare to thoſe gentlemen, 
the hypercritics, that the following obfer- 
vations were actually written ſome years 
ago to a friend, whoſe ſimilarity of age, and 
perhaps, congeniality of ſentiments, have 


induced him to prevail on me to publiſh 


them. 
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Of Dr. Youne' s Gen1vs, and the Deron 
| | of theſe SIT LEG, 


My DEAR Axchrzalp, | 
THE rapid progreſs you are king 
| in claſſical knowledge, and the very 
early taſte you diſcover for polite ſcience, 
induced me, both as your friend and rela- 
tion (now, that you are well read, in what 
are called the learned languages) to re- 
commend to your notice fome of our cele- 
| B Sr brated 
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- brated Engliſhmen. I have already tranſ- . 
mitted to you the works of ſome, particu- 
larly thoſe. of Milton, Spencer, Shake- 
ſpear, and Pope ; and have taken care to 
purchaſe ſuch editions as were the likely 
the better to illuſtrate, and the moreendear 
them to you. I have occaſionally accom- 
panied them with a few hints of my own: 
and have the pleaſure to find, you in- 
geniouſly improve upon me. Tam now 
ſitting down to a new taſk, from which, 

if you derive proportionate inſtruction, 
my reward will be to the very top of my 
wiſhes, for indeed Archibald, I am 
warmly intereſted in your welfare ; and 
from the cultivation of talents, which, in 
a few years cannot fail, but by your own 
fault, to figure, I have the greateſt hope. 
Without more exordium, I am this mo- 
ment with The Night Thoughts in my left 
hand, and T hold the pen in my right, 
with a reſolution to point out the moſt 
ſtriking beauties, and defects, in that cele- 

brated Poem. Nor can I help expreſſing 


2 as (to uſe his own words) J enter 
| the 


© bn 
the Temple of my Theme, that, in this 
age of (criticiſm and commentary, ſo re- 
. markable a work hath eſcaped Annota- 
tion. The more eſpecially, as no com- 
_ poſition can be more favourable to literary 
ſcrutiny; nor any, boaſt a greater number 
of readers. Many indeed read who do not 
admire it; and perhaps, more affect to ad- 
mire, who little anderſtand it. There are 
few (indeed I know not any production) 
more unequally written: nor is there, pro- 
bably, in the world of letters, a greater 
mixture of bad and of good. There are 
ſome, who ſpeak of this work with enthu- 
ſiaſm; others, deem it beneath obſerva- 
tion. From theſe vague extremes, how- 
ever, let us, my dear Archibald, deſcend 
fairly into particulars, and, depend upon 
it, we ſhall find much to diſpleaſe, and 
much to delight: nor can we fail to be 
agreeably paid, upon the whole, for read- 


ing him with an occaſional note of illu- 
ſtration. 


B 2 Firſt, 


FER 


; Firſt, a word or two 22 our author, in 
general. 4 * 
The genius of Yo bung was iy, Four 
originally marked. ' You. will be able to 
diſcover little or no ſimplicity, either in 
his Proſe or Poetry ; yet both have un- 
common energy, as to language, and 
vaſt reach, as to conception. There i is in- 
deed, more appearance of labour in him 
than in Thomſon; and the reader is fre- 
quently tempted to exclaim, Hic labor, hoc 
opus ei : but in real truth, this is nature, 
and not affectation. I dare ſay, he could 
no more have equalled the Paſtorals of 
Shenſtone, than Shenſtone could have 
equalled the Ethics of Night Thoughts. 
I have ſometimes imagined it poſſible to 
trace a reſemblance, betwixt Dr. Young' 8 
Poetry, and Dr. Johnſon' s Proſe, I 
mean as to the character; Mic of each; the 

_ ſame ſolid, ſerious, and forcible manner 
of expreſſing, reflections, equally pious 
and poetical, (for the proſe of the Ram- 
bler is unmeaſured poetry) diſtinguiſh 
5 both. 


* 


* iq: "i 
both. There is a nerve in their writings, - 
which gives them in frength, what they 
may be thought to require in, Harmony; 
and if the one appears deſtitute of the eaſe 
of Addiſon, or the other of the ſmooth- 
neſs of Pope, there are not wanting many, 
who think this deficiency compenſated by 
ſuperior power. I, however, am biaſſed 
neither by partiality, nor prejudice—He 
was indeed a favourite author from my 
childhood: _ I ſtill think him, * by parts, 
an ornament to this country; and I will 
do my beſt, that you may diſtinguiſh, in 
what he excelled, and in what he failed; 
for there; perhaps, never was a writer, 
whoſe reputation ſuffered more by con- 
ſidering him in the groſs, and few who 
may boaſt a more ſplendid character by 
ſelection of particular paſſages. I in- 
B 3 ES : 


The author of the Notes to the Earl of Roſcommon's Tranſlation of 
Horace's Art of Poetry, ſays, —a Poet, if all the other parts of his Poem 
be fine, will be an ill Poet if he offends againſt ſimplicity, &c. 
See the Comment on | 
- Quan pravo vivere Naſo, — . 


But this is contradicted by various experience, Not to ſtep out of our 
own language, Thomſon and Young are almoſt utterly deſtitute of ſun- 
plicity, and yet are by no means ill Poets. 


Z- $4 | 
vite the favour then of your attention on 
this occaſion; and with this firſt letter, 
ſend you the Poem itſelf, in a pocket 
volume, begging you to turn to every re- 
ference, and give me, from time to time, 
your opinion of my comments. 


I- am, 
My dear Archibald, 
_ Youlr's truly, 


Amann 
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vou are to ee in the firſt place, 
that the preſent object of our criti - 
ciſm, is a Poem of Morality, containing 
no great variety of character, or chain of 
heroic events. It differs, as the author 
ſays, from the common mode of Poetry ; 
which is from long narrations, to draw 
ſhort morals: here, on the contrary, 
the narrative is ſhort, and the Mo- 
rality ariſing from it, makes the bulk 
of the Poem. In conſequence of this, 
our remarks muſt be chiefly confined to 
the ſentiment, language, and argument: 
and theſe will furniſh a copious field of 
criticiſm. The incidents, upon which the 
performance 1s built, are extremely few, 
B 4 intereſting, 


5 nnn 
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intereſting, and pathetic. Dr. Young, in 
a very ſhort ſpace of time, ſuſtained the 
loſs of no leſs than three dear relations; 
two of : theſe, are lamented under, the 
names of Philander and Narciſſa; * the 
other is ſuppoſed to be his Lady, all of 
whom died, nearly together. In Pouring 
out the effuſions of his heart, he is natu- 
rally led into the moſt ſerious reflections, 
and takes occaſion, in the courſe of them, 
to addreſs himſelf to a young man of 
libertine principles, and immoral conduct, 
whom he calls Lorenzo, and who, in- 
deed, is ſaid to be a part of his own 
family. The ſcene is all along in a coun- 
try church yard, and the author, may very 
properly. be ſuppoſed to be writing his 
Thoughtsupon this ſolemn ſubject, on “ one 
of thoſe tombſtones which cover the 
aſhes of ſome perſon whoſe departure he 


In the opening of the Poem, there is a 
ſingular OR? es ſhall Judge for came 
ſelf : 

115 , F i'd 
* See the Front:ſ; iece to the Octavo Edition. 
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Tir'd Nature's ſweet reſtorer, balmy ops 3 
He, like che world, his ready viſit pays "TE Na 
Where Fortune ſmiles ; the wretched he forlakes z. 
Swift on his downy pinion flies from ar 
And lights on 1 lids unfuliy' with ME. 


Night iſt. | | "of 


Tuns 3 proper to Oe with a 
fort of reproaching addreſs to the power 


which denied the repoſe; that would at 

leaſt have ſuſpended his agony. The no- 

tion of ſleep lighting on lids unſullied : 

with a tear, is very pretty; and yet, even 

in the ſetting out, the characteriſtic er- 
ror of our author is conſpicuous. Theſe 
very lines, pleaſing as they are, too often 
repeat the ſame image. Obſerve, 


a | 8 balmy * 
He, like the world, his ready viſit pays 


Where Fortune ſmiles ; the wretched he forſakes. 


Here the thought is compleated ; but 
go on, and you will be convinced, it is 
twice echoed again : 


| Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unſully'd with a tear. | 
| Let 


: D 10 ] | > 

Let us analiſe the paſſage. Sleep for- 
ſakes the wretched, flies ſwiftly from woe, 
and lights on lids unſullied with a tear. 
That is, his ready viſit pays, where For- 
tune ſmiles. Thus you ſee the image is 
the ſame, and by changing the mode of 
expreſſing it, fue lines are given, where 
ve might have done better. This is 2 
common fault in Voung, but not peculiar 

to him only: Our beſt writers are fre- 
quently guilty of it. For inſtance, 


In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhowers 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing flowers. 
When op ning buds ſalute the welcome day, 
And earth * feels the genial ray. 

Porz's Temple of Fame. 


To call forth the greens, to wake the 


riſing flowers, and to open the buds, is at 
beſt only a pretty ſounding tautology. 
It is the obſervation of a very eminent Di- 
vine and Critick, that conciſeneſs of 
thought, and ſimplicity of expreſſion, are 


at the ſame time the beſt inſtruments, 


and the beſt veihcles of truth. How 
much 


[11 J 
much more agreeable is a paſſage without 
any of that luxuriance, or amplification, 
of which we are complaining. For ex- 
ample : Shakeſpear ane of this dag 
pre xn (lays 2 7 


the innocent ſleep 
Sleep that knits up the ravelPd fleeve of care, 
*The death of each day's life: Sore /aboxr”s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's ſecond Py 
See e enen feaſt. a | 
. -  MacserTa., 


In theſe four lines you obſerve great va- 
riety. Every ſentence not only changes 
the compliment, but exa/ts it; and the 
thought, ſo far from being repeated, is 


expreſt in two or three words. Tranſpoſe 
the paſſage ; Sleep knits up the ſleeve of 


care, tis the birth of each day's life, 3 the 
bath of labour, 4 the balm of the wounded 
mind, 5 the ſecond courſe of Nature, 5 and 
the principal nouriſber, in the feaſt of life. 
How 1s the richneſs of a writer's genius 
diſcovered by ſuch inſtances? and how 

much 


* Dr, Johnſon ſays the reading ſhould be, the birth of each day's life. 
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much more agreeable to a reader of fine 
taſte, © than tedious iteration, however 


flowery. or. DEI But to go on: 


Dr. Voung very ſoon Aifplays t to us his 
beauties and blemiſhes : The firſt. night 


_ preſents remarkable inſtances of both. 


One of: the _ moſt difficult things to uſe 


with propriety in compoſition is Meta- 
pbor: It is become indeed ſo much in 


vogue, that our ordinary converſations are 
chiefly metaphoric. The poem in queſ- 
tion is too much crouded with it. Let 
us ſee what proof is to be 8 from 
R the F irſt. 


(71d + Bo : 
I wake, emerging from a ſea of dreams 
Tumultuous; where my wrec#d def] ponding ane 
From wave to wave of fanſy d miſery, 


At random drove, her helm of reaſon loſt, 


| 5 

How was my heart incruſted by the world!? 
How like a worm was I wrapt round and round 
In Alten thought, which reptile fancy ſpun ; 
Till darker'd reaſon lay quite clouded o'er 
With ſoft conceit of endleſs comfort here, 
Nor yet put forth her wings to reach the ſkies, 


III. 


— How I dreamt 
Of ſtable pleaſures on the toſſing wave? 
Eternal funſbine in the ſtorms of life? 
How richly were my noon-tide trances hung 
With gorgeous tapeſtries of pictur'd joys ? 


IV. 
How widou d ev'ry thought of ev'ry joy | 
— Thought too buſy for my peace ! 
Strays, and meets the Ghoſts | 


Of my departed joys : | 
Sweet comfort's blaſted cluſters I lament. 


Now without commenting on the pro- 
priety of theſe, I ſhall obſerve, that were 
they ever ſo exact, they come 700 thick up- 
on us; and as we read the book together, 


you will perceive theſe kind of figures ſo 
nume- 


BR Wy, St. 
numerous, that no excellence can poſſibly 
atone for them. At the ſame time I con- 
fine not this fault to our author, altho' 


he may commit it more frequently than 
moſt others. *Tis a very general error 


amongſt the moſt eminent writers. A 
ſecond error, obvious in our Poet, 1s 
the too frequent repetition of the ſame 


ſentiment : Of the iteration of images we 


have already ſpoken ; ſameneſs of eu- 
ment is now the object of our enquiry. 
Speaking of the earth, he ſays, 


This is the deſert, this the ſolitude : 
This is creation's melancholy vault, 
The vale funereal, the ſad Cypreſs gloom 3 
The land of aparitions ; empty ſhades | 
All, all on earth is fadow. * 
Again, | | 
This is the bud of being, the dim daun, 
The twilight of our gay, © 
| * Is not a deſart, a ſolitude? A 1 vault, a vale funereal 3 
The land of apparitions, the land of empty ſhades ? What then ſhall we 


call this wanton uſe of words, but ſtudied prolixity, or elſe, the eltervelcence 
of ungarretged 1 imagination ? 


1 15 55 
— - Man, fool Mun! 
Here — all his thoughts, * | 
Inters celeſtial hopes without one ſigh, 


— How I dreamt 


Of joys perpetual, in perpetual change ? 
Of table pleaſures on the toſſing wave? 
Eternal Sunſhine in the ſtorms of life ? 


Here, though the expreſſion is varied, 
the ſentiment remains the ſame. 


Once more : 


Here teems with revolutions every hour; 


Each moment 
Sheds ſad viciſſitude on all beneath. 


As you go on, theſe quotations will in- 
duce you to read cautiouſly, and then you 
may detect the reſt: From the whole, you 
may deduce this obſervation, that it is ge- 
nerally wrong in a writer, whether of proſe 
or of poeſy, to tire out ſenſe, by ſporting 


with ſounds; and that, when once an 
a 8 image 


is 
| . 
| 3 5 
. Ay ” 
- 3 da 
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expreſt, 


to mul 
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eſſary redundance, 
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NIGHT Taz FIRST, 


L Continued. ] 


HN G ſhewn ſome of Dr. Young's 

characteriſtic defects, I now come, 
my young friend, to the more pleaſing 
taſk of marking to you ſome of his ex- 
cellencies. Among theſe, the piety, and 
pathos of his ſentiments, will particularly 


ſtrike you. The ſubjects of his Firſt 
Night are, Life, Death, and Immor- 


tality.” He begins with ſome reflections 
deſcribing his own fituation ; a ſituation 
which is powerfully painted in the 
following paſlage : 


C 2 The 


[ 20 J 
The day's too ſhort for my diftreſs ; and night, 
Even in the Zenith of her dark domain, 
Is ſunſbine, to the colour of my fate. 


Tis carried ſtill farther when he ſays, 


Fate drop the curtain; I can loſs no more. 


There 1s a very fine ſolemaity, as well 


as peculiar propriety, in his invocation to 


the Deity. | 
O thou, whoſe word from ſolid darkneſs ſtruck 


That ſpark, the ſun+; firike wiſdom from my ſoul ; * 


My ſoul, which flies to thee, her truſt, her treaſure, 
As miſers to their gold, while others reſt,” * 


The compariſon of the miſer ſecretly, 
and ſoftly, viſiting his hoard, is on 2h15 
occaſion extremely appoſite ; nor is its 
conciſeneſs leſs worthy our encomium : A 
long fimile, if not wonderfully managed, 
is intolerable. * Examples of ths 1 in their 


places. & 
| | That 


* But there is a farther beauty in theſe lines : The repetition of the 
words ſtrite and ſoul, has a good effect. 

From darkneſs ſtruck 

The ſpark the ſun, Mile wiſdom from my ſoul 

My ſoul, &c. 
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That Young, poſſeſt a bold and lively 
imagination, notwithſtanding a certain 
gloomineſs i in his thinking and reaſoning, 
is apparent in many. parts of his works. 
His arguments for the ſoul's immortality 
from dreams, have fine fancy : You will 
ſee the Poet through the whole deſcription. 
Take notice of the Italics. 


While o'er my limbs ſleep's ſoft dominion ſpread, 
What, tho* my ſoul phantaſtic meaſures trod 
O'er fairy fields; or mourn'd along the gloom 
Of pathleſs woods ; or down the craggy ſteep 
Hurl'd headlong, ſwam with pain the mantled pool; 
Or ſcal'd the cliff; or danc'd on hollow winds, 
With antic ſhapes, wild natives of the brain? 
Fer ceaſeleſs flight, tho* devious, ſpeaks her nature 
Of ſubtler eſſence than the trodden clod ; 
Active, atrial, tow'ring, unconfin'd, 
Unfetter'd with her groſs companion's fall. 
Ev'n filent night proclaims my ſoul immortal : 
Fen filent nightproclaims eternal day. 


In theſe lines there is not only fancy in 


the figure, but judgment in the ſelection 
of them, and none of the images are re- 


peated; the vagaries of ſleep are naturally 
C 3 de- 


3 tf 22 ] 


deſcribed : In the argument indeed there 
is no novelty, it having been uſed by a 
number of writers, though by none, that I 
can remember, more poetically. 


Methinks the couplet immediately fol- 
lowing, which cloſes the paſſage, is a little 


puerile, and might as well have been 
ſpared. i 


For human weal, Heav'n huſbands all events; 
Dull fleep inſtructs, nor ſport vain dreams in vain. 


Beſides that I diſlike the play upon the 
word van, I think the ſenſe would have 
finiſhed much better as the period ſtands 
in the firſt quotation. The art of know- 
ing how, and when to make a full ſtop, 
1s not of leſs conſequence in compoſition 
than in reading. In young writers, a 
ce period of a mile“ is not uncommon; 
for a juvenile genius, like an unbroke 
courſer, is difficult to check. But in au- 
thors of experience, in writers grown grey 
in the ſervice of the Muſes, this excen- 
tricity is the more inexcuſable; and yet, 


We 


7: 23 3 „ 
we ſhall find, my dear Archibald, that no 
Aripling was ever wilder or more injudici- 
ous, in this reſpect. than our celebrated 
Author. | 


To go no farther for proof than the 
page preceding the laſt quotation : If you 
read his reflections, on the mixt nature of 


man, beginning at 


How poor, how rich, how OR how auguſt, 


And go on to the end of the para- 
graph, you will ſee a ſentiment ſpun out 
to four and twenty lines, that would very 
fairly (and I believe, more forcibly) have 
been comprized in at leaſt half the num- 
ber ; if I were with you, and a pencil in 
my hand, methinks I could tell you hor. 


But let us turn n to the bright ſide of 
the work. 


The apoſtrophe to Death in the 8th 
page, (ſmall edition) deſerves your parti- 
cular obſervation, as it is a ſhort, and af- 
fecting addreſs; 
C4 Death 
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. Peach! hredt proprietor of all! dis he 
a Fo tread out empire, and to quench the ad 
"The fun Himſelf by thy permiſſibn ſhines ; * 21 '% 
And, one day, thou ſhalt Pluck him from bas fibre! 


This is bold colouring i the reſt of the 
reſpects the particular condition of 
the Author himſelf; after which he ad- 
dreſſes the Moon, which he poetically 
ſuppoſes to ſympathize with him, but the 
period ends with an affected obſcurity. 


| 0 Cynthia! [ > fo pale! Dos thou fament 
"Thy wretched neighbour ? ? grieve fo ſte thy wheel 
Of n change nere in Kane life ? 3 7 
80 far, the ſenſe is \uſfcienly obvious, 
but read what follows: 154 


| How wanes my borrow'd bliſs ! 1104 Fortune 8 ſmile, 
| Precarious courteſy f not Virtue's ſure, 
Self-given, ſolar, ray of ſound delight. 


I have obſerved the punctuation, but 
8 N can make nothing of it without alteration. 
'Tis arrant nonſenſe as it is now ſtopped. 


I ſubmit the iolowing amendment to 
you. 


How 


[51 
| How wanes my botrowed bliſs from fortune's ſmile. 
Precarious courteſy l not virtue's ſure, = 
Seit ae Sang: ray, of ſound delight, 


The meaning muſt be, how wanes 
that bliſs which I have borrowed from 
the ſmile of fortune, whoſe courteſy is as 
precarious as the luſtre. of the moon- 
beam: But this is not to be wondered at, 
ſince twas to fortune I truſted, and not to 
that ſunſhine of the breaſt, which is pro- 
ductive of ſound delight, and derived from 
the ſelf-given gratulations of conſcious. 
virtue. The alluſion to Cynthia you ſce 
is ſtill kept up, with very little propriety 
indeed, and the whole paſſage is unwor- 
thy the Author. Here then, Archibald, 
(as your inclination urges you to compoſi- 
tion) let me adviſe you, above all other 
points, to ſtudy perſpicuity; to expreſs 
yourſelf naturally, without the ap 1 
| ance at leaf, of laborious affectation; * a 
clear 


Neun 
— Your thoughts you muſt expreſs 
Wich paiaful care, but ſeeming eafineſs; 
| For truth fin- brighteſt, through the plaineft drefs. 
| 39 
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clear ſentiment, conveyed in plain lan- 
guage, is always preferable to the moſt 

decorated obſcurities. There is a fimplex 
mundittis in writing, as well as in dreſs; 
and an elegant ſimplicity is. equally the 
charm of bath. 


I cannot reſiſt ſtepping a little out of 
my road, to give you ſome inſtances of 
true fimplicity in ſtyle, which may at the 
fame time ſerve, as ſpecimens and ſtan- 
dards. A play, the joint labour of 
thoſe twin ſtars in literature, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, contains, amongſt a ftrange 
collection of crudities and inconſiſtencies, 
the following delightful narrative, of 
which, the Duke of Buckingham, in his 
Ye macs Eſſay on Poetry, ſays, 


ya Thoe occaſion, ſhould as naturally fall, | 
As when Bellarin, confeſſes all.“ 


When Euphraſia is diſcovered to be a 
woman, who had followed the fortunes of 
Philaſter in the habit cf a boy, under the 
name of Bellario, being tenderly queſ- 
tioned 
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tioned upon the ſubject of her diſguiſe by 
the Prince, ſhe makes this confeffion, m 
which you will find a moſt enchanting 
delicacy and modeſty : Simplicity herſelf 
could not have marked any ſentiments 
more like her own. e 


My father oft would TP 
Your worth and virtue, and as I did grow 
More and more apprehenſive, I did thirſt 
To ſee the man fo praiſed ; but yet all this 
Was but a maiden longing, to be loſt | 
As ſoon as found; till fitting in my window, 
Printing my thoughts in lawn, I ſaw a God 
I thought (but it was you) enter our gates : 
My blood flew out, and back again as faſt, 
As I had puff d it forth, and ſuck'd it in 
Like breath; then was I call'd away in haſte 
To entertain you. Never was a man, 
Heav'd from a ſheep-cote to a ſcepter, rais'd. 
So high in thoughts as I: you left a kiſs 
Upon theſe lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you for ever ; I did hear you talk 
Far above ſinging ; after you were gone 
I grew acquainted with my heart, and ſearch'd 
| What ſtirr'd it ſo: Alas! I found it love; 
Yet far from ill, for could I but have liv'd 
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Iss preſence of you, I had had my end. 
For this, I did delude my noble father 8 
With a feign'd pilgrimage, and dreſt myſelf | 
| In habit of a boy ; and for I knew | 
My birth no match for you, I was paſt hope 
Of having you : And underſtanding well 
That when I made diſcovery of my ſex, 
1 could not ſtay with you ; I made a vow 
By all the moſt religious things a mad 
Could call together, never to be known 
W hilſt there was hope to hide it from mens eyes 
For other than I ſeem'd, that I might ever 
Abide with you; there fat I by the fount 
Where firſt you took me up.— 


> * 


The deſcription of this fount, and the 
manner in which Euphraſia was there 
found by Philaſter, is hkewiſe well worth 
your reading. 'Turn for it to Colman's 
alterations of this Tragedy, page 11th, 


I have a Boy, &c. 


The divine poem of Paradiſe Loft ac- 
commodates us with a ſecond example. 
I mean to give you the orders of Adam 
to Eve, .and his preparations, on ſeeing 


the 
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Angel Raphael flying towards the bowers 

of Paradiſe. Mr. Addiſon ſays, that this 
Angel paſſing through the wilderneſs of 
ſweets, and his diſtant appearance to 
Adam, have all the graces that poetry can 
beſtow. Tis indeed exquiſite writing. 


: Him, through the ſpicy foreſt onward come, 
Adam diſcern'd, as in the door he fat 
6 Of his cool bower, while now the mounted ſun 
Shot down direct his fervid rays, to warm 

Earth's inmoſt womb ; more ET than Adam 

needs : 

And Eve within, deat her hour, bans 

For dinner ſavoury ſweets, of taſt2 to pleaſe 

True appetite, and not diſreliſh thirſt 

Of nectarous draughts gear from milky ſtream, 


"Ou or grape. 


Addi then deſires Eve to provide the 
choiceſt delicacies of the- garden, for the 
entertainment of her gueſt. | 


And what thy ſtores contain, bring forth, and pour 
Abundance, 


Then 


Pn DA Wn. 
Then follows the fineſt domeſtic ima- 
gery that ever was painted. C 


wic diſpatchful looks in haſte 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to chooſe for delicacy beft : 
What order, ſo contriv*d, as not to mix 
Taſtes, not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindlieſt change; 
Beſtirs her then, and from each tender ſtalk 
W hatever earth, all bearing mother, yields 
In India or Eaſt Weſt, or middle ſhore : 
Fruits of all kinds, in coat 
Rough or. ſmooth rin'd,”or bearded huſk, or ſhell, ' 
She gathers, tribute /arge, and on the board 
Heaps with unſpar ing band; for drink, the grape 
She cruſhes, — and meaths 
From many a berry ; and from ſweet kernels preſs'd 
| She tempers dulcet creams-—then ſtrows the ground 

With roſe and odours Teins the ſhrub unfum' d. 

Par. Loſt, B. 5. 


In this quotation, you will obſerve Sim- 
plicity, notwithſtanding ſhe is dreſs'd in 
the richeſt ornaments of poetry. We 
will conclude with one example more ; and 


it | ſhall be from a compoſition that 
ſtands 


3 
at the very top of all literature the Sacred 
77 ritings. Turn to the 2d Book of Can- 
ticles, and you will have the occaſion of 
the pictureſque expreſſions which follow. 


My beloved ſpake, and ſaid unto me, 
riſe up, my love, my fair one, and come 
away; for lo! the winter is paſt, the rain 
is over and gone; the flowers appear on 
the earth, the time of the fnging birds is 
come; and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land. The fig-tree putteth forth 
her green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grapes give a good ſmell. Ariſe, my 
love, my fair one, and come away.” 


You obſerve in theſe paſſages no verboſe 
ſuperfluity ; and though on a very florid 
ſubject, no prurience of imagination: 
Every ſentence is conciſe, every image de- 
licately varied, and every expreſſion is 
pure, eaſy, and unlaboured. But it is 
high time (tho' I muſt not make an apo- 
logy for my digreſſion) to put an end to 
this letter, which has run into greater 


length 
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length than I intended: That I may not 


render it ſtill longer however, let me 
haſten to tell you, | how very affectionately 


I am, . 
| bear Archibald, , 
Your's &c. 
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N the very bightnla g of the Spi 
the Author rebukes himſelf for com- 
plaining; and that, upon a ſeries of pathe- 
tic arguments, drawn from the miſery of 
others. 


Yet why complain ? or why complain for one ? 
Hangs out the ſun his luſtre but for me, 

The /ingle man? Are angels all beſide ? 

I mourn for millions : *Tis the common lot ; 
In this ſhape; or in that, has fate entail'd 


The 
D 2 
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The mother's throes on all of woman born, 


Not more the children, than ſure heirs of pain.“ 
Vide gth page, ſmall edit. 


Then follows a poetical ſurvey of thoſe 
various diſaſters incidental to human na- 
ture. Begin at 


War, famine, peſt, volcano, &c. &c. 


And you will receive great ſatisſaction 
from the maſterly manner in which the 
Author has recited this melancholy cata- 
logue: 5 Every natural, and moral evil, 
is inſerted in the liſt; and ſuch · is the 
power of the language in which the ſub- 
ject is particularis'd, that tis impoſſible 
to peruſe it, without a figh. But you will 
again wiſh with me, that the poet had 
pauſed, ſooner than he has done. Surely 


the ſtop ſhould have been at this paſſage. 
| To 


* Our Author writes ſtill more forcibly, and poetical! ly on this ſubject, 
in one of his Tragedies : 
Complain of Grief ? Complam thou art a man; 
Our only leſſon, is to learn to ſufler; 
And he who knows not that, was born for nothing. 
- We may perhaps employ ſome of our future leiſure in viewing the Doc- 
tor as a Dramatiſt: A character which he ſuſtains with very conſide- 
rable dignity. 


[87 -1 

To woes wide empire. S 

| Page 11, ſmall edit, 

Thus far we can ſcarce pay him an ade- 

quate compliment for his entertainment, 

but afterwards he degenerates into down- 

right bombaſt: F ay wah 1 take to be 
theſe lines, | 


— Degel toſs, 
Loud forrows hawl, invenom'd paſſions bite, 
Rav'nous calamities our vitals ſeize, 
And "ons * wide opens, to deour 


Tell me, Archibald, how you are bf 
fected by this paſſage? To me all this 
ng, howling, biting, rav ning, threat- 
ning, ſeizing, and devouring, is baſer than 
burleſque. After ſo many fine ſenti- 
ments, this traſh is the more - peculiarly 
ludicrous ; but let that which- 1s excellent 
atone for that which is execrable. 


Such fuſtian indeed, frequently occurs 
in the plays of Lee, and more particu- 


ES: larly 
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larly in his deſcriptions of love. What, 


I aſk, but his /unacy, could apologize for 


back paroxntins, an hal: r 


Long ere ſlumber clos'd my eyes 
The fever of my paſſion eat me. up ; 


My bad was all afloat with the cald drops 


That mortal pain wrung from my lab ring limbs; 
My groans more deep, than other's dying gaſþs. . 
1 "TruzoposIvs. 


oi 
For all my ſighs and tears, &c. 
I'll have ſo many thouſand burning loves ; 


So fwill my lips, ſo fil me, with thy ſweetneſs | 
Well ** all the night. 


ALEXANDER, 


| This i Is the love of a King! 


* 
* . . * * . þ 


Dis for bin. * too little, I could ham ad 
Piece-meal away ; or bleed to death, by. drops ; 

Be ay d alive, then broke upon the wheel; 
And when et looſe from torments, all, one wound, 
Run with my mangled arms, and cruſh him dead. 

| — Maſſacre of Paris. 


This 
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This is the love of a lady l The fit'was 
ſurety uncommonly ſtrong upon the Au- 
thor, when he ler Joſe, as he calls it, fuch 
wretched indecencies: But if a poetical 
madman may be pardon'd, where ſhall we 
find an excuſe for the audience, that not 
only admitted, but applauded them, in 
repreſentation? Obſerve. a paſſage where 
ſimplicity and good ſenſe is ſubſtituted for 
ribaldry, and'nonſenſe. My memory fur- 
niſhes me with a ſentiment on the very 
ſubject of the foregoing ; and it is bor- 
rowed from a writer, who can warm into 
love, or ſoften into tears, at pleaſure. 1 
detain you from it no longer, than while 
I enjoin you to compare critically the un- 
affected tenderneſs of the one, with the 
others. 


Oh I will love thee, even in madneſs love thee | 
Tho my diſtracted ſenſes ſhould forſake me, 
I'd find ſome interval when my poor heart, 
Should ſwage itſelf and be let looſe to thine, 
Though the bare earth be all our ręſting place; 
It's roots,” our ford; ſome cliſt, our Fabitation ; 


Til make this arm a pillow for thy head: 
J D 4 ... 


* rr 
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Le by Oblivion” s liſtleſs ſtream, and fenc'd 
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And as thou ſighing ly'ſt, and ſwell'd with ſorrow, 
Creep to thy boſom, pour thee balm of love. 
Into thy foul, and kiſs thee, to thy reſt; 
: Then, praiſe ur, Gol, and watch thee, till the 
morning. 


. 


Here, chaſtity of ase is 580 


with true poetry; nature and the heart 
are intereſted in every ſyllable. In the 
others, the heart is aſham'd, nature 


Hluſkes, and 3 18 inſulted. 


; 1 am put in mind, by. reading Dr. 


Young's. review of human calamities, of 


a ſimilar train of thought, purſued by a 


living Author, in a Poem called Death. 
You will be induc'd by a quotation, to 
read (if you have not already had that 


pleaſure) the whole performance, which 
1s equally moral and ingenious. Perhaps 
the Author, (Dr. Porteus) had the ſenti- 
ments of Dr. Voung in contemplation, 
when he thus deſerib'd the Cave of Death. 


* think hh ? 


Deep in a a murky cave receſs, 


By 


* , : * 
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hos. unſubftantial Majefty enthron'd. x 
At his right hand, "neareſt himſelf ir in place 5 
And frightfulneſs of form, his parent, Sin, | 


LOTS . . 
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| . ſhelving rocks, and intermingled horrors, 


Oft buſy noontide beam the Monarch ſits 
Of yew and eypreſs ſhade from all intruſion 


With fatal induftry, and cruel care, 
Buſies herſelf, in pointing all his ſtings, 


And tipping every ſhaft, with venom drawn 


From her infernal ſtore ; around him rang d 


In terrible array, and ſtrange diverſity 


Of uncouth ſhapes, ſtand his dread Minifters ; "2 


- © Foremoſt, Ol Age, his natural ally 


And firmeſt friend ; next him, diſeaſes thick 
A motly train ; fever, with cheek of fire ; 


- Conſumption, wan; palſy, half warm with life, 


And half a clay cold lump ; joint-tort'ring gout, 
And ever-gnawing rheum; convulſion, wild ; 
Swol'n dref/y z panting gſbma; apoplex, 
Full-gorg'd. There too, the pgſtilence, that walks 
In darkneſs; and the fichneſs, that deſtroys 

At broad noon- day. Theſe, and a thouſand more, 


_ Horrid to tell, attentive wait, and when, 
By Heaven's command, Death waves his ebon wand, 


Sudden ruſh forth, to execute his purpoſe, 


And ſcatter deſolation o'er the earth. 
Dr. PoRTEUs's Poem on Death. 


Both 


(a ] 


caught their ideas from Milton, upon 


whotrt indeed blank verſe fat eaſier than 


upon any of his fuceeffors ; tho” Young, 
Thomſon, and a a few others, have un- 
doubtedly done N honour i in the 
imitation. I 


Our Author, having examin'd che * 
verer ſtate. of others, preſents us with 
ſome very fine, ſocial reflections; a libe- 


ral heart, and (chriſtian dee * 
in theſe verſes 


What then am I, who ſorrow for myſelf /? 
Im age, in infancy, from others aid wy 
Is alf our hope; to teach us to be kind. 5 
That, nature's ff, laßt leflon to mankind; 
The ſelfiſh heart deſerves the pain it feels, 
More gen'rous ſorrow, while it ſinks, exalts ; 
And conſcious virtue mitigates the pang. 


oop after this, you meet with the 
Poet's firſt addreſs to LoREN ZO; but as 
it is by no means equal to many that fol- 
low, I ſhall paſs it over without obſerva- 
tion. You will find nothing remarkably 
OE | ſtriking, 


Both Writers, however, ſeem to have 
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ſtriking, (except a little punning about 
the words, or rather, as he has made them, 
the perſonages, of perhaps, and peradven- 
ture, ) till you come to theſe two lines, 


Of human ills the laſt extreme beware, 
Beware, LoRENZO l a a u fader death. 


This is an admirable piece of 457655 3 
the fow-/udden, is here an epithet of ex- 
tenſive meaning, and what he afterwards 
very well explains by calling it a deliberare 


ſurpriſe. It is indeed poſſible for a perſon 


to leave the world ſuddenly, in point of 


preparation, and neſs to leave it, though 
frequent ſickneſſes, and impairing anxie- 


ties afford him a thouſand warnings. * 
I have already told you (and by this time, 
I dare ſay, you are convinced) that the 


ſentiment 


* How pathetically this idea is illuſtrated by the moral Mr. Maſon, in 
his Elegy on the death of a Lady, whoſe beauty hath been univerſally 
celebrated. The opportunity of introducing the paſiage i is too fair to be 
neglected, _ 

Think of her fate! Revere the Heavw' nly hand 
That led her hence, tho' ſoon, by Reps to flow. 

Long at her couch death took his patient ſtand, 
And menac'd oft, and oft witheld the blow. 


Masox's Elegies, 
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ſentiment of Dr. . Young, is for the moft 
part. excellent : His genius was indeed 
; truly amiable ; and, (when not involv'd 
in verbal perplexities,) there are few. wri- 
ters in our lan guage who have more effec- 
tually, or more elegaiitly promoted the 
cauſe of morality. Nor do I believe, I 
could have choſen any work with greater 
propriety, to ſerve my preſent purpoſe, 
of pointing out-the beauties and blemiſhes 
of acompoſlition, than The Night Thoughts ; 
becauſe, (as has been noted above) they 
are remarkable for both ; and however, 
ſome have affected to deſpiſe the ſombre 
talents of our poet, they very frequently 
command our admiration. There is a 
very juſt ſeverity in this paſſage: 


At thirty, man ſuſpecis himſelf a fool; 

_ Knows it, at forty, and reſorms his plan; 
At fifty, chides his infamous delay; 
Puſhes his prudent purpoſe, to reſolve ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought 
Reſolves; and re- reſolves; then dies the ſame. 


We 
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We have here poety, morality, and ſa- 
tire beautifully blended, and the concate- 
nation of the ſenſe (if you will allow me 
ſo ſyſtematic a word in a familiar epiſtle) 
is well preſerved from the firſt line to the 
laſt; a matter of great moment in com- 
poſition. But ſtill, Archibald, theſe verſes, : 
render ſeveral others totally unneceflary : 
and indeed, (being better) make them ab- 
ſolutely expletive. Carry in mind the 
ſenſe of what is juſt recited as you run 
your eye over what follows: 


As on a rock of adamant we build 

Our mountain hopes ; ſpin out eternal ſchemes, 

As we the fatal Siſters would out ſpin, 

And, big with life's futurities, expire. 
See page 14, {mall edit, 
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Be wiſe to day; ; *tis madneſs to defer; 
Next day the ſatal precedent will plead ; 


Thus on, till wiſdom is py/h'd out of life. 

* Procraſtination is the thief of time; 

Year after year it ſteals, till all are fled, 
: | And 


* Among theſe verſes however, one deſerves particular diſtinction. 
Perhaps the hum mind never -conceived a finer or more moral idea 
than is expreſſed in this line: 

Procraſtination is the thief of time. 
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_ And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vaſt concerns of an eternal ſcene, | _ 
1 be. Page 15. 
Of man's miraculous miſtakes, this bears 
The palm, „That all men are about to live.” 


There is no end of tranſeribing this wri- 
ter's iterations ; from hence there are fif- 
teen verſes mare, running out of the very 
ſame idea, and expatiating upon the ſame 
fact. The Doctor himſelf, I think, Archi- 
bald, merits in this place the application 


of his own expreſſion : for he 
, 


4 Spins out his eternal theme 
As he the fatal Siſters would out-ſþin. 


Vour taſte will alſo be diſguſted, at his 
building a mountain of hope upon a rock of 
adamant. Incongruous terms, and in- 
conſiſtent metaphors blended together, 
without judgement (as in this caſe) ever 
hurt a critical and elegant obſerver: 
Whatever favour and indulgence we may 
ſhew to poetry, we can never licenſe pal- 


pable ab/urdities, One of the ſureſt ways 
to 


[ 47. 
to become accurate in your ſtile, is to read 
every thing analytically ; to take every fen- 
timent to pieces, and to examine it's con- 
ſiftency. By theſe means only it is, you 
will be able to detect literary impoſture; 
by theſe means you will be able to know 
a book of mere words, from a book of 
real meaning and ſterling ſenſe. There 
are, my young friend, an infinite quan- 
tity. of volumes (and ſome of them 
ſwelling into folios) which while they 
ſparkle prettily on the fancy, and amuſe 
the ear, are in fact nothing more than 
a ring of changes upon the alphabet ; a, 
kind of verbal * nonentities, ſporting 
with the fancy, but never reaching the 
heart. Of theſe, (were not the under- 
taking extremely invidious), I could give 
you various examples; aye, and fome 


of them, Archibald, extracted from per- 


formances, 


® To be taken with ſuch traſh, however but can happen only to very. 
ſuperficial and unexperienced readers, who, like children, are 


66 Pleaſed with a rattle, tickled with a ſtraw,” 


I am glad to know, that you neither purchaſe or peruſe. a book 
for the frippery of its external or internal gilding ; and I am ſure you will 
continue to deſpiſe every day, more and more, the catchpenny artifices 
of the mere book-maker, as well as book-binder. 
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Gone that -have acquir'd, with + a 
certain ſet of readers, no mean ſhare of 
popularity. But enough; be ſatisfied with 
ſuch hints as fall in our way: Voung 
himſelf is a full and fair mark for criti- 
cal inſtruction. 821 


There is a particular beauty in breaking 
off the ſubject abruptly, when it cannot be 
ſufficiently expreſt : As here, | | 


Can I forget Bhilander ? that were ſtrange ! _ 
O my full heart !—but ſhould I give it vent. 


If he had attempted to go on, he might 
have fail'd ; but, by thus giving up the 
point in deſpair, he at once ſhews the 
greatneſs of his grief, and the impoſſibi- 
lity of deſcribing it. Of this kind is the 
celebrated line, 


Then he would talk-- good God how he would talk l. 


A fimilar beauty is to be found i in the— 
| Thad almoſt called them Garden Pieces, 
of Shenſtone—I muſt refer you to his c ce- 
Jebrated love ballads: 


I, 
+ The ſet above alluded to, | 
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I. 
And when her bright form ſhall appear, 
Each bird ſhall harmoniouſly join; 
In a concert ſo ſoft and ſo clear, 
As ie may not be fond to reſign. 
II. | 
In ringlets he dreſſes his hair, 
And his crook is beſtudded around; 
And his pipe—O may Phillis beware 
Of a magic there is in the ſound. 


The thoughts of the Firſt Night con- 
clude © wk modeſt ; and the compli- 
ment to Milton, and to Pope, are very 
agreeably introduced. Tis alittle ſtrange, 
however, that Pope, who kngw ſo well 
how to ſay, either a civil or a ſevere 
thing, did not take notice of the many 
obliging expreſſions beſtowed on him by 
our Author : For he (Pope) is mentioned 
in ſeveral parts of the Doctor's writings 
with ſingular honour. 


Why flumbers Pope, who leads the tuneful train, 
| Nor hears that virtue, which he loves, complain? t 
Love of FAME, Sat. 1. 


But 


+} In another place, in honour of his memory after death. 
„ Pope, who could'ſt make immortals, art thou dead?“ 


E Dean 


+” I 
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But my memory fails me, if Mr. Pope 


was any where ſo courteous as to return 


the compliment. Indeed, Dr. Young 
was not in his life-time ſo popular as 
might be expected from his genius; and 
writers of ſcarce a third of his real ability, 
by being leſs grave, were three times more 
in vogue. Fa Lc 


We will here cloſe our remarks on 


Nionr THE FiRsT, which is certainly 
(as Goldſmith obſerves) one of the beſt 
in the collection. 


In a few days expect again to * from 


9 "ut Archibald, 
Your” 8 &c. 


RR RAA 


Dean Swiiſt was by no means ſo forgetful, tho' ſeldom remember d by 
our Author. The ſame remark has been made of Virgil and Horace. 
Shall we hence conclude with the poet, that 

« Wits are game cocks to one another,” Gar. 
And that, like the Turk, they 


«© Can bear no rival near the throne.” Por R. 


Let us not be deceived, by the ſentiments of diſappointment : There 
have been, and doubtleſs are, Authors who can candidly ſuffer the em- 
pire of wit, and the extenſive territories of ſcience, to be divided. 
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NIGHT ru SECOND, 


[| AM much flattered my Dear Archibald, 

by the polite reception you have given 
my remarks, and in the hope of render- 
ing them ſtill more ſerviceable to you, I 
am encouraged to proceed. As you are 
a candidate for lyerary fame, I ſhall not omit 
any thing as I go through the Night 
Thoughts that may be likely to correct, 
or regulate your taſte; and whenever 
any parallel beadties ſuggeſt themſelves in 
other writings, I ſhall always tranſcribe 
them, with ſuch comment and criticiſm, as 
may bid the faireſt to promote your ac- 
quaintance with the elegancies of Engliſh 


E 3 Literature. 
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Literature. By the bye, I would have you 
read (and for that purpoſe herewith ſend 
you by the hand of our ingenious friend 
Mr. ***#*#*#*,) a New Treatiſe on Com- 
poſition, by Dr. Oglevie; Elements of Cri- 
ticiſm, by my Lord K; Burke's En- 
quiry into the Sublime and Beautiful; 
Webb's little Eſſay on Poetry; and Mrs. 
Montague's «Obſervations on Shakeſpear. 
In all theſe you will find a great number 
of acute, pleaſing, and entertaining re- 
marks ; and though I would by no means 
ſo fetter your fancy, or ſo confine the 
noble freedom of your natural genius, as 
to adviſe you to write with a laviſh and 
ſcrupulous obedience to the rules of others, 
yet, your attention to the criticiſms of men 
who have ſtudied the arts of writing, and 
who have themſclves written ſucceſsfully, 
will always aſſiſt your judgment, and 
ſanctify your choice. | 
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In Nic THE SECOND, are ſcattered 
up, and down, many fine reflections ; like 
the night, perhaps, in which it was writ- 

ten, 


I. Is 3 

ten, tis a mixture of gloom and bright- 
neſs. Here a ſtar of magnitude emits 
its luſtre, and there, cloud and ſtorm may 
veil its general radiance. To quit figure; 
Young is a great but very unequal writer; 
ſometimes he ſoars into ſublimity, and 
ſometimes he ſinks into dulneſs : We are 
now. aſtoniſhed by the vigorous pindaric 
flight of his genius, and now ſurprized to 
ſee him fink below puerility. Strong ex- 
amples of both, my Archibald, now at- 
tend your obſervation. Remember that I 
do not conſider this work merely as a po- 
| etical /y/fem, nor view it as a compoſition 
in which the rules of writing, or the laws 
of literature, are ſtictly obſerved ; becauſe, 
in fact, The Complaint, is an excurſive, de- 
ſultory Poem, regular indeed, (as all 
Poems ſhould be) in it's defign, viz. the 
Proofs of Immortality ; the Promotion of 
Piety; and the Preparation for Death; 
but various in the arguments and re- 
flections by which that deſign is promoted. 
Tis a book, of ſolemn, ſalutary ſenti- 
ments, written while the mind of the 


E 4 Author 
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there are ſeveral connected ſubjects treated 
of, ſuch as the CHRISTIAN TRIUMPH, 
the RELAPSE, the INT ID EL. RECLAIM'D, 


VIRTVE's APOLOGY, and the Conso- 


LATION ; yet the thoughts are -upon 


the whole rather to be confidered as miſ- 
cellaneous than ſyſtematic. Once for all, 


therefore, take notice, that I have lit- 


_ tle to ſay about the beginning, middle, 


and end ; the unities, &c. though ſome 
of your and Dr. Young's friends, no doubt 
would labour to prove that the exact re- 
ſtrictions of Ariſtotle were every where ad- 
hered to: Some concatenation is, to be 
ſure, obſerved. Juſt ſo much indeed, as 
was abſolutely neceſſary in a Poem, pure- 
ly moral, and no more. As Life, Death, 
and Immortality were the topics of the 
Firſt Night, ſo Time, Death, and Friend- 
ſhip, are the ſubjects of the Second. Of 
Death, indeed, our Author ſeems to have 
been enamoured. Misfortune, or medita- 


tion, or both, appears ſo tenderly to have 


endeared 


4 


Author was brooding in filent-and pathe- 
tic indulgence over its anguiſh ; and tho' 
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endeared the King of Terrors, that, from 


the firſt leaf to the laſt, there 1s ſcarce a 
page in which he is not mention'd. This 
frequent recurrence to the ſame object 
produces ſometimes, (notwithſtanding all 


the pathos and piety of the ſentiment) a 


very tedious tautology 3 a great, perhaps 
the greate/t error in Dr. OW s compo- 
ſitions. Obſerve : 

All, all on earth, is ſhadow, all 2 

Is ſubſtance >——— 


How ſolid all, where change ſhall be no more? 
Fixs T NIGHT. 


Life's theatre as yet is ſhut, and death, 
Strong death alone, can heave the maſſy bar. 


_ 1nd 
Embryos we muſt be, till we burſt the ſhell, 


Yon ambient, azure ſhell, and ſpring to life, 
The life of Gods, O tranſport ! and of man. 
' Yet man, fool man! here buries all his thoughts. 


Ip1D. 
Death! great proprietor of all! *tis thine. 
: Is1D, page 8, ſmall edit. 


Ti FOR are ſufficient to ſerve as hints 
for reading with a pencil in your hand, 
and 


1 
and if you make a ſtroke under every ite- 
ration of this kind, it will bring to your 
gy theſe verſes of Milton, 


I fled, and cry'd out death. 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and ſigh'd 
From all her caves, and back reſounded death. 
I fled, but death PRs | 


42 Par, Losr. 


To Shakeſpear, a pun and a guibble 

were luxuries :—his very learned editor, 
Dr. Johnſon, ſays, the latter was the 
Cleopatra for which he loſt the world, 
and was content to loſe it. Young's Cleo- 
patra, for which he had a moſt violent 
paſſion, was a gingle. He ſometimes fa- 
tigues a fine thought, till its beauty be- 
comes quite languid : he plays with his 


own ideas, till both ſound and ſenſe are 
unintelligible. Hence, he has acquired 
with many the reputation of an ob/cure 
writer ; than which nothing 1s more to be 
dreaded by an author. Iam now going to 
mark down for you a ſtriking inſtance. 
He is ſpeaking of the importance of Time. 
Night 2d, page 21, ſmall edition. 
| Redeem 
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' Redeem we time? Its loſs we dearly buy. 
What pleads Loxenzo for his high-priz'd ſports ? 
He pleads time's numerous blanks ; he loudly pleads 
The ftraw-like rifles on life's common ſtream. 
From whom thoſe blanks and rifles, but from thee ? 
No blank, no trifle, nature made, or meant. 
Virtue, or pzrpos'd virtue, ſtill be thine ; 
'This cancels thy complaint at once; this leaves 
In act no trifle, and no blank in time. 


Did ever poor Lee, in the wildeſt fits of 
phrenzy, produce any thing ſo ſtrange ? 
Metaphor, images, and ſentiments ; quips, 
quirks, quibbles, and queſtions jumbled 
together To parody a famous line. 


Here, thought meets thought, and joſtles in the dart. 


The dark indeed ; for what light can 
we poſſibly ſtrike from this eternal rever- 
beration of blanks and tries. The ſenti- 
ment is ſo involv'd in the quaintneſs and 
conceit of the phraſeology, that, if it 
were even poſſible, to reduce it to com- 
mon ſenſe, it were ſcarce worth the toil of 
diſentangling. It is in truth, to uſe the 
writer's words, both a file and a blank. 

Out 
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Out of his own mouth, Archibald, wil we 
re him. | 


| Many "Ly are beſtowed on the ſubject 
of Time, but you will meet with nothing 
equal to this beautiful couplet. Speaking 
of Pal times haunting us, he ſays, 


The ſpirit walks, of every day's deceas d, 
And Kai an angel, or, a fury frotuns. 


\ 


The laſt line is incomparable, and 
gives the hint to very intereſting contem- 
plations. The birth of time, is well, but 
the images are not ſufficiently accurate 


throughout. See page 25, ſmall edition. 


To preſerve accuracy in all the images 
of a long /luſtration by fimilitude, is indeed 
among the moſt arduous efforts of united 


genius and judgment. Shakeſpear, who 


was a match for every difficulty, and of- 
ten without diſcovering labour, was ade- 
quate to his. Take notice: 


Farewell, a long farewell to all my glory. 
This is the ſtate of man; to day he puts forth 
| | The 
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True tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blame 


And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 


The third day comes a froft, a nipping froſt, 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
* His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 


And then he Valli, as I do.- 


* VIII. 


* The commentators are divided upon this — and ſuſpect the pro- 
priety of the metaphor. Warburton. obſerves that, as ſpring froſts are 
not injurious to the roots of fruit trees, he imagines the poet wrote ſpur. 
Johnſon ſays, though vernal froſts do not kill the rt; nipping the ſboors 
does not Kill the tree, or make it fall, and therefore concludes, that the 
metaphor will not in either reading correſpond exactly with nature. With 
ſubeniſũon however to ſuch celebrated authorities, I conceive, the ancient 
reading perfectly proper. Experience thews. us, that although ſpring 
froſts will not Ai the root, yet ſeveral froſty, nipping mornings ſucceeding 
one another, particularly at a time when the trees are in 5/o//om, will cer- 
tainly nip the root. As to it's falling, I do not ſuppoſe Shakeſpear meant 
abſolute dying. Wolſey fell but was not ki//'d by the fall. Thus Dryden, 
in his famous ode —“ fallen, fallen, fallen, from his Big eftare.” A man 
is figuratively ſaid to fall, when he ſuddenly declines in his cucumſtances ; 
and a tree may be ſaid to fall, when an antimely froſt ſeizes the bloſſoms, 
ſhakes off the fruit, and nips the root. And you will obſerve that the 
poet only ſays zip, a word of very different import from 4;/. | 

Be this as it may, in the very ſame ſpeech we have another compa- 
xiſon, which does not admit even the ſbado of objection. / 
I have ventur'd, 

Like little wanton boys that ſcvim on bladders, 

Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory, | 

But far beyond my depth my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me, and now has left me, 

Weary and old with ſervice, to the mercy 

Of 2 rud? ftream, that muſt for ever hide me. . 


Haxzy VL 


I do. 


34 
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I do not recolle& any ridicule of affec- 
tation and effeminacy more polite or 
pointed than ourauthor's addreſs to thoſe, 
whom he ſatirically calls, the hllies of our 
land, the lillies male. The whole paſſage 
is ſo beautiful that it deſerves unabridged 
citation. Read attentively : 


Ye well array d ye lillies of our land ! 

Ye lillies male ! who neither toil, nor ſpin, 

(As ſiſter lillies might) if not ſo wiſe 

As Solomon, more ſumptuous to the fight ! 

Ye delicate! who nothing can ſupport, 
 Yourſelves moſt inſupportable for whom 
The winter roſe muſt blow, the fun put on - 
A brighter beam in Leo; ſilky ſoft 

Favonius breathe ſtill ſofter, or be chid ; 

And other worlds ſend odours, ſauce, and ſong, 
And robes, and nations, fram'd in foreign looms ! 
O ye LorEnzos of our age] who deem 

One moment unamus'd, a miſery 

Not made for feeble man ! who call aloud 
For every bauble drivell'd o'er by ſenſe; 
For rattles, and conceits of every caſt, 
For change of follies, and relays of joys, 

To drag your patient thro? the tedious length 


Or 
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L 63, 
Of a ſhort winter's day—ſay, ſages | ſay, 
How will you weather an eternal night, 
Where ech expedients fail? 


1 7139 r "a. 8 


In a more ſprighily vein, but ſimilar as 
to the ſatire, the divine Shakeſpear hath 
ſhewn off a coxcomb. Both theſe quota- 
tions will ſerve as models to you in their 
way, and can never be too much read. 
Turn to the play of Henry the 4th, the 
Firſt Part, and you will there ſee what in- 
troduced this very humourous deſcription, 
which is a cutting ſtroke to our gentle aſ- 
ſociation of fops and effeminates, under 
the new-fangled name of Macaromes. Tis 
a ſpeech of Hotſpur's. 
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I do remember when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 

Breathleſs and faint, leaning upon my ſword, 

Came there a certain Lord, neat, trimly dreſt, 

Freſh as a bridegroom, and his chin new reap'd, 

Shew'd like a ſtubble land at harveſt home. 

He was perfumed like a miliner, 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which eyer and anon | 

He gave his noſe, and took't away again. Fe 
And 
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l 
And ſtill he ſmil'd and talk'd ; 
And as the ſoldiers bare dead bodies by, 
He call'd them, untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
_ To bring a ſlovenly, unhandſome corſe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
Wich many holiday and lady terms, 
He queſtion'd me. 
Among the reſt, demanded my prides | 
On your Majeſty's behalf. N 


I, then, all ſmarting with my wounds grown cold, 


Out of my grief, and my impatience, 

To be fo peſter'd with a popinjay, 

- Anſwered negleQtingly, I knew not what, 

He ſhould, or ſhould not ; for he made-me mad 

To fee him ſhine ſo briſk, and ſmell ſo ſweet, 

And talk ſo like a waiting gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds, God fave the 
mark 

And telling me the ſov' Neigen thing on earth 

Was ſpermaceti for an inward bruiſe; 

And that it was great pity, ſo it was, 

That villainous falt-petre ſhould be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of the harmleſs earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had deftroy'd 

So cowardly. And but for theſe vile guns 

He would himſelf have been a ſoldier, 


The 
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The laſt recited paſſage, from Dr. 
Voung, did him honour ; and the lines 
immediately following that paſſage, will do 
him no leſs. I mean his fine apoſtrophe to 
conſcience, which he has perſonified with 
much judgment, and poetical morality. 
We will conclude the preſent long letter 
with.it. 
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O treach'rous Conſcience ! while ſhe ſeems to ſleep 

On roſe and myrtle lull'd, with ſyren ſong ; 

While ſhe ſeems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop 

On headlong appetite the ſlacken'd reign, 

And give us up to licence, unrecall'd, 

Unmarkt ; — ſee, from behind her ſecret ſtand, 

The ſly informer minutes every fault, 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 

Not the groſs act alone employs her pen; 

She reconnoitres Fancy's airy band, - 

A watchful foe | the formidable ſpy, 

Liſt'ning, o'erbears the whiſpers of our camp: 

Our dawning purpoſes of heart explores, 

And fteals our embrios of iniquity. 

As all rapacious uſerers conceal | 

Their doomſday-book from all conſuming . ; 

Thus, with indulgence moſt ſevere, ſhe treats 
Rs Us 
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Us ſpendthrifts of ineſtimable time ; 

Unnoted, notes each moment miſapplied ; 
| In.leaves more durable than leaves of braſs, 
Writes our whole hiſtory ; 'which Death ſhall read 
In ev'ry pale delinquent's 3 ear; 

And judgment publiſn.— — 
Lorenzo, ſuch that W in thy breaſt! 
Such is her lumber ; and her vengeance ſuch 


For lighted counſel. 


I think the power of Conſcience, of this 
fly informer (as Young calls her) is exqui- 
ſitely touched, in the Tempeſt, where 
Ariel, in the ſhape of an Harpy, informs 
Alonzo of the death of his ſon Ferdinand, 
and giving his (Alonzo's) cruelty to Proſ- 
pero, as the reaſon for it. How well 
does the paſſage illuſtrate the foregoing 
one of our Author? 


Oh, it is monſtrous ! 
Methought, the billzws ſpoke, and told me of it: 
'The winds, did ſing it tome; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ pipe, pronounc'd 
The name of Proſper : it did baſs my treſpaſs ; 
Therefore my ſon i'th'ooze is bedded. 


The 


„ 
The celebrated Author of Irene, has 
likewiſe manag'd this ſubject with his 
uſual energy and elegance. 


In vain, affetted raptures Auſh the cheek, 
And ſongs of pleaſure warble from the tongue, 


When fear and anguiſh labour in the breaft, © 
Ang all within i is darkneſs and confuſion, 


The ſimile which follows, the enn re- 
flection, is exact and juſt, in every part 
of it; and ſhould be really ſtudied by 
every candidate for the laurels of litera- 
ture. 


Thus, on deceitful Ætna's flow'ry fide, 
Unfading verdure glads the roving eye 3 
While ſecret flames,, with unextinguiſh'd rage 
Inſatiate, on her waſted entrails prey, | 

And melt her treacherous beauties, into ruin. 


I have markt the words which give pe- 
culiar aptneſs to the alluſion ; You know 
I do not write ſo much for your mere 

pleaſure, as profit. To read a book for 
amuſement only is what we call paſs:me : 
To read as an Author, is to mix the uſe- 


ful with the entertaining. | 
 & we In 


[ 68 ] 

In the interval betwixt your receipt of 
this, and the next Epiſtle, which upon 
account of ſome interventions from my 
domeſtic affairs, cannot I think, be this 
week. I recommend to you the peruſal of 
a ſermon, or rather of a moral eſſay + on 


the ſubje& of conſcience, written by one 
of the moſt original, moſt correct, and 


moſt. pathetic pens, this nation has for 
ſome years produced. The diſcourſe is to 
be found in Triſtram Shandy, and you 
will certainly thank me for referring you 
to it, 


I am, 
Your's, &c. 


H%%%X% EX 


+ It is to be lamented, that moſt of our modern diſcourſes come under 
this title, *Tis the Taſte of the Times, | 
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AM pleaſed with your diſcernment. 

L There is indeed, as you obſerve, an 
appearance of ſingularity and affeCtation 
in Sterne, but it is only an appearance. 
So we are apt to imagine of Toung. All 
affectation is to be diſtinguiſhed by com- 
paring parts with the wwho/e. If the tenor 
of an author's ſtile be throughout the 
ſame; if through a variety of volumes, 
you trace a ſimilar mode of reaſoning, and 
a ſimilar conſtruction of language, depend 
F 4 upon 


("98 


upon it, that it is ns? affectation. On the 
other hand, if a writer in purſuit of his 
ſubject, forgets in the ſecond part the de- 
ſign projected in the firſt; if he ſtarts ex- 
centrically from an eaſy, natural ſtile, to a 
conceited, flippant, ſnewy manner of ex- 
preſſion; if one part of a compoſition 1s diſ- 
tinguiſhed for its ſublimity, and another for 
its meanneſs, that, poſſibly may be affecta- 
tion. Now Sterne, (as you will take no- 
tice when you come to be more intimate 
with him) is a very uniform writer, both 
in reſpect of thinking, and expreſſion of 
thought: So is Dr. Young. The firſt, 
now and then deviated into trifling, and 
the latter ſometimes degenerated into bom- 
baſt or obſcurity, but ſtill, it was in both, 
the error of nature, and not of art. Nei- 
ther knew the fault at the time of com- 
poſing, nor even at the period of poliſh- 
ing; for, had this been the caſe, they 
would certainly have corrected, at leaſt 
in a ſecond edition the miſtakes of a firſt. 
But* the ardour of a great genius, which 
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is generally. if not conſtantly, accompa- 


nied with a glowing fancy, often hurries 
a man into abſurdities; and ſuch is a wri- 
ter's partiality for the offspring of his own . 
imagination, that even in reviewing them 
at a cooler moment, like over fond pa- 
rents, judgment either cannot, or muſt 
not ſee clear enough . to correct. The 
miſtake, however, was undoubtedly at 


firſt Nature's—But you, my Archibald, 


may gather from your obſervation, a point 
of the utmoſt importance in literature: It is, 
that Correfneſs 15—I had almoſt ſaid, of 


as much importance as genius, and that, 


what is written warmly and haſtily, ſhould 
be reviewed, coolly and deliberately. Per- 
haps Mr. Pope owes half, or more than 


half his reputation, to a zealous adherence 


to this rule.* As to fingularity, it is at 
all times better than ſameneſs ; I mean, it 


# Remember the advice of Dean Swift, 
44 Blot out, correct, inſert, refine, 
End liminith, imcerline,” 


| 
. 
| 
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is better to write like an original, than a 
copier. Every good writer is poſſeſt of 
ſome mark of excellence peculiar to him 
ſelf; and I am afraid that (ſuch is the de- 
bility of the wiſeſt mind) every good 

6 | | L 141 | Sas <4 . 
writer hath likewiſe a characteriſtic imper- 


. 


E #; 4, 
w 1 net © 4 


He, who expects a perfect piece to fee, 
Expects what never was, &c. 


You recollect the lines. However, the 
patterns both of right and wrong, of de- 
fect and excellence, are before you; it is 


your duty, my Archibald, then, to catch 


inſtruction from both; to avoid, as much 
as may be, the one, and improve, in the 


ſame proportion, upon the other. Don't 


read any more of Sterne at preſent; let 
us attach ourſelves wholly to Dr. Young. 
Feſtina lente. ; 


Our poet often betrays want of ſkill in 
crouding his verſes with epithets, and 
ſome- 


LL 43s 1 
ſometimes, indeed, with ſuch as are ill 
choſen. An inſtance : 


Man leps; and Man alone and Man, whole fat, 
Fate irreverſible, intire, extreme, 
| Endleſs, Ys 1 


What ſhall we ſay to this irreverſible, 
intire, extreme, endleſs, hair-hung, breeze- 
ſhaken fate, which is ſaid to tremble a 
moment over the gulph, and then ſouſe 
into it? But the climax (if a climax it is) 
ſounds painfully upon a poliſhed ear. 


Man ſleeps; and Man alone; and Man, whoſe fate, 
Fate irreverſible, &c. 


Epithets are yet ſometimes eminently 
beautiful; as in this well-known paſſage, 
where you may alſo mark the fine cli- 
max. 


The cloud-capt Towers, 
The gorgeous Palaces, the great Globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve, 
And, like the baſeleſs Fabrick of a Viſion, 
Leave not a Wreck behind. 


SHAKESPEAR. 


Or 


1 
or in this, though few quotations appear 
to advantage after Shakeſpear; and Gray 
himſelf was a little too liberal of epithet. 


The breezy call, of incenſe-breathing morn ; 

The ſwallow twittering on the ſtraw-built ſhed) | 
The cock's /brill clarion, and the echoing horn, 

n wake them from their lowly bed. 
Elegy | in a Church-yard. 


What an in nen hard line, is 
the next! 


Time flies, death urges, Fnells call, Heav'n invites, 
Hell threatens, all exerts, 


# 


It is full of ſentiment, but abſolutely 
forlorn of poetry. It is, I think, a fault 
to preſerve too much ſimilarity in the con- 


ftruttion of a verſe, ſuppoſing the ſenſe to 
be different, as here : 


Such is the language of man awake ; 
His ardor ſuch. 


A line 


[974 
A line or two of the like conſtruction, 
and ſound, occured juſt before, in the firſt 
F *h 
Lorenzo, ſuch that ſleeper in thy breaſt ! 
Such is her ſlumber.“ 


But Pope, I think, of all great poets, 
is the moſt faulty in this reſpect. He al- 
moſt kills us with the harmonious ſame- 
neſs of his verification. We 
Die of a verſe, in mere poetic pain. 


I could, I am poſitive, in a ſurvey of 
his works, collect from thence more than 
a thouſand lines, ſo rigidly ſet to the ſame 
tune, that they ſeem merely muſical echoes 
to each other. Surely, there ſhould be 
ſome variations, and though it is not ſo 
much the faſhion as it was in his time, 


* Shakeſpear too is apt to play upon words, and ring the poetical 
chimcs upon the ears of his reader, Take one inſtance out of many. 
Aamir d Miranda ! 
Indeed the top of admiration ! 


Þ Parodied from 
Die of a roſe, in aromatic pain. 


to 


| 
n 
| 
| 
| 


rule chat, 
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to make a correſpondence betwixt ſenſe 
and ſound, yet the ſound certainly ſhould 


not ad too * 4 "OP recolle& this ob- 
ſſertvation 


+ What he contemptuouſly 4 of others, is honeſtly true of 
himſelf, 
| | Whireer you find “ The cooling Weſtern breeze,” 
In the next line it Whiſpers through the trees: 

If chryſtal ſtreams © With pleaſing murmurs creep,” 
The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with © fleep.” 

With reſpe& to the echo or correſpondence of found and ſenſe, I 
I * WW GNGLDA gy and therefore his 


The found ſhould from an echo to the ſenſe 


Is lefs general than it was." Many poets have uſed it ſucceſsfully. 


Above, below, without, withinz around. | 
| 9 Por x. 
"Paſs and repaſs, advance and glide away. 
| | ibid. 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, | 
The line too labours, and the words. move flow. 


ibid. 
But in E he tes Gillen las the very 


© Errour he reprobates. 


Not fo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkims along the plain. 
This is not only a needleſs Alexandrine, but a very improper one, for 
inſtead of conveying an idea of ſpeed, it is little leſs ſluggiſh than the 
Wounded ſnake which drags its ſlow length along. 
Thomſon has, methinks, done better; and even his werboſity hay been 
of ſervice to him in the ſequent deſcription. 
At laſt the rous'd up river pours along: 
* Refiſtlefs, roaring dreadful, down it comes 
Trembling through rocks abrubt, and ſounding far; 
Then 


= 


ſervation. when you read the Rape 


[ 79 ! 
of the 
Lock, which in point of e in- 
vention, and poetry, yields only to writ- 
ings to which it is no diſhonour, to ſtand 


in any degree of competition. The Tem- 


peſt has the advantage in reſpect c of fancy , 5 


but the Rape of the Lock ſurpaſſes even 
that (which Dr. Warburton pronounces 
to be, the nobleſt effort of that ſublime 


and amazing imagination, which ſoars 
above the bounds of Nature without for- 
ſaking Senſe) in point of delicate modern 


ſatire. Both have indeed given, with pe- 


culiar beauty, 


— «© To airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.“ 


Alliteration has likewiſe a Vu or ill 
effect, agreeable to the ſkill with which it 


is uſed. | | 
Shall we be poorer, for the plenty pour d? 


Then o'er the ſanded valley, floating ſpreads, 

Calm, ſluggiſh, filent ;, till again conſtrain'd 

Between two meeting hills, it burſts away, 

Where rocks and woods o'erhang the turbid ſtream ; 
There gathering triple force, rapid and deep, | 
It boils, and <wheels, and foams, and thunders through. 


There 


{ 8 ] 


There is too much ſameneſs betwixt 


poorer and pour d in this verſe : But the 


Doctor is much happier in one above it. 
D 
ene and flain us deeper fill. 


A line of alliterated 3 is 
generally ill, as thus: 


0 


When worlds want wealth to buy. 


Dryden and Pope are admirable, for ih 
moſt part, in this reſpect. Words of the 
ſame ſound, Lay pant ht in the ſame line, 


offend the ear. 


Each night we die, 
Each morn are born anew, * 


A very long word is extremely unpo- 
etical. 


In his immutability, to neſt. 


* Obſerve a fault of the ſame kind from Shakeſpear : 
Theſe people of the iſland, 

Who, tho' they are of monſtrous ſhape, yet, note, 
Their manners are more gentle-kind, than of 

Our human generation, you ſhall find 

Many, nay, almoſt any. 


When 
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When our author has /u/þended (for loſe 


| _ fight of them he never does) his contempla- 


tions on Death in the Second Night, he 
deſcantson the important ſubject of Friend- 
ſhip, hisexordium to which ſubject, in page 
34th of ſmall edition, will ſtrike you. 


* On this, or ſimilar, Philander ! thou 
Whoſe mind was moral, as the preacher's tongue; 
&c. &c, 


Suppoſing the book to be in your hand, 
and your eye upon the paſſage, I will pro- 
ceed to analyſe it with you. Let us put 
the whole page into plain proſe : Com- 
pare it with the original as you read. I 
have put the original at the bottom, by 
way of note. 


# 
- 


ORIGIN AL. 
On ehiz, or fimilar, Philander l thou 
Whoſe mind was moral, as the preacher's tongue; 
And ſtrong, to weild all ſcience, worth the name 
How often we talk'd down the ſummer's ſun, 
And cool'd our paſſions by the breezy ſtream ! 
How often thaw'd/and ſhorten'd winter's eve, 
By conflict kind, that ſtruck our latent truth, 
Beſt found, ſo ſought ; to the recluſe more coy | 
Thoughts diſintangle paffing o'er the lip; 
Clean runs the thread ; if nat, 'tis thrown away, 
Or kept to tie up nonſenſe for a ſong. 


G Thou, 


= 

= 
| 
| 


Thou, my Philander, wert able to 


[ 82 ] 


weild all ſciences—(who would think of 
wweilding a ſcience ?) We have talk'd down 


the ſummer's ſun, and cool d our paſſions 


by the ſtream. - Cold water is indeed a kind 
of cooler, but for a ſummer ſtream it is 
rather apt to agitate than freeze. In 
any other ſenſe it is but poor; but go on. 
We have cool'd our paſſions, and not only 
ſtruck out latent truth, by kind conflict, 
but often 7haww'd a winter's evening by our 


' converſation. We have beſides difintan- 


gled thoughts, paſſing o'er the lip, till the 
thread rans clear, which otherwiſe would 
only ſerve to ie up nonſenſe. Now. in 
poetry, I mean in meaſure, this bundle is ſo 
tied up, as to make a florid noſegay.—You 
will read it both ways. Without deſcend- 
ing to ill- nature, I am afraid, the Doctor 
has tied up here little better than nonſenſe 
with his fine- ſpun thread. That you may 


ſee a ſtill more glaring inſtance of this 


noble genius's occaſional puerility, and in 
your own very promiſing efforts avoid it, 
obſerve what follows: He is ſpeaking of 


Con- 


| 83 J Fo 
Contemplation as 4 poor ſubſtitute for the 
privitege of ſpeech, Page 3 5 I ſhalt tranſ- 
poſe it as before. 20 


Contemplation is poor and proud 
unſuſtained by converſe; rude thought 
runs wild, in the fe of Contemplation. 
(Here is the image of an unbroken colt.) 
Converſe is the menage, and breaks it to 
the bit of reſtraint. (Here is the image 
of the rider.) The jockey Converſation, 
puts a bridle into the mouth of the ſteed 
Thought, juſt caught from the paſtures 
of Contemplation, and the ſpur (this al- 
ludes to the caparifon) the fpur of Emu- 
lation gives a graceful energy, providing 
the jockey can fix himſelf well in the ſad- 
dle. 


ORIGIN AI. 
* In contemplation is his proud reſource ? 
Tis poor, as proud, by Converſe unſuſtain'd. 
Rude thought runs wild in Contemplation's field ; 
Converſe, the menage, breaks it to the bit 
Of due reftraint; and Emulation's ſpur 
Gives graceful energy, by rivals aw'd. 


„„ We 


l 


We are, however, well compenſated | 
even for theſe childiſh effuſions, by the 
many manly and maſterly ſentiments we 


meet with upon this ſubject afterwards. 


I ſhall take the liberty to pick and chooſe 


a few paſlages, and, uniting them together, 
preſent you 'with what you will wiſh had 
never been clouded or involved in fo, much 
_ traſh as they are in the original. Oh! 
Archibald, that YounG had known the 


conſequence of weeding the poetical gar- 


den! then, inſtead of travelling through 
ſo many pages for a flower, we ſhould 
wander delighted in a paradiſe. I begin 
to collect from the 34th page, but will 


reſerve the quotations for the next 


Epiſtle. 
Adieu. 
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POSTSCRIP T. 


A 8 | I bn mentioned alliteration 1n this 
Epiſtle, let us enter into more explicit 
illuſtrations upon this ſubject from the 


beſt authors. 


And the huge columns heave into the ſkies. 
Pork. 


Sculpture riſing on the rougben'd gold. 
| 2 Ibid. 


With loads of learned lumber in his head. 
Ibid, 


As to the ſea returning rivers roll. 
Ibid. 


The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. | | 
Gray. 


Nor caſt one longing, lingering loot behind. | 
| | Ibid, 


The next with dirges due in ſad array. 
| Ibid. 


G3 And 


\ | 0.50875] 4+ 
5 And pore upon the brook that babbles by. | 
# Ibid. 


While = my fteady flep no flaff ſuſtains. 
Dr. SAMvB8L Jonnzon. 


Like Aepping ſtones to oy a firide. 
_ SWIFT. 
We ſeek our bliſs a ſeparate way. | 
» Ken RICK. 
— hops nad Jegfiing care: 
| Ibid. 
To animate their wood and wire. 
wa - Ibid. 
How oft by Satan, and by Sin. 


Hail to thy living light 
Ambroſial morn ! all hail thy roſeate ray: 
That bids young Nature all her charms display, 
In varied beauty bright. 
That bids each dewy-ſpangled flowret riſe, 
And dart around its vermiel dies; 
Bids filver luſtre grace yon ſparkling tide, 
| That winding warbles down the mountain's fide. 4 
| Magson. 


1-2 . 


3. 
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138 
| Faſt aſleep! 7 8 
Enjoy the honey, heavy dew of ſlumber, . 
Thou haſt no figures, not no fantaſies, 
Which buſy cares draw in the hraint of men, 
Therefore thou fheep'ft fo ſound. 


SHAKESPEAR. 


The foul, ſecure in her exiſtence, ſmiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
Apprsox. 

Black was his beard, and manly was his face, 


He lot d, @ lion with a gloomy ſtare ; 

And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair : 

Big bon'd and large of limbs, with fnews ſtrong 
Whene'er he ſpoke, his voice was heard around, 


Loud as a trumpet with a filver ſound. 
DzyDeN, 


From theſe beautiful and expreſſive 
examples, you may ſometimes venture 
(but cautiouſly) to call in what a poet 
calls 


Apt alliteration's artful aid. 


Sometimes indeed it will happen acci- 
dentally—but uſe it ſparingly, leaſt it 
ſhould have the air of ſtudied affection. 

G4 Much 


[ 88 1 


Much attention 1s due to ſound, but more 
to ſentiment. 


In the bright Muſe a 2 charms W wa 
| Her voice is all the tuneful fools admire. - 


Remember, therefore, that, 
Different ſtyles with different ſubjeCts ſort. 


A beauty, ' ſoon becomes a blemiſh, by 
miſmanagement. 


Farewell. 
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EPISTLE VII. 
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CRITIQUE 


ON 


NIGHT TAM SECOND, 


[ concluded. ] 


e 3 AS 


lines ? 


Know'ſt es Lorenzo ! what a friend contains? 
As bees mixt neCtar draw, from fragrant flow'rs, 
So men, from friendſhip, wiſdom and delight. 
Nature, in zeal for human amity, 
Denies, or damps, an undivided joy. 
Joy flies monopoliſts: it calls for two 

- -To give 

To ſocial man true reliſh of himſelf, 
Full on ourſelves deſcending in a line 


Pleaſure's 


I wu 
Pleaſure's bright beam, is feeble in delight : 
Delight intenſe, is taken by rebound ; 
Reyerberated pleaſures fire the breaſt. 


Celeſtial happineſs, whene'er ſhe ſtoops 
To viſit earth, one ſhrine the goddeſs finds, 
And one alone, to make her fweet amends 
For abſent heav'n—the boſom of a friend; 
Where heart meets heart, reciprocally ſoft, 
Each other's pillow to repoſe divine, 


Lorenzo ] pride repreſs ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 
All like the purchaſe ; few the price will pay; 
And this makes friends ſuch miracles below. 


What if (ſince daring on ſo nice a theme) 
T ſhew thee friendſhip delicate, ag dear, 
Of tender violations apt to die? 19 
Reſerve will wound it; and diſtruſt, deſtroy. 
Deliberate on all things with thy friend. 
But ſince friends grow not thick on ew ry bough, 
Nor ev'ry friend unrotten at the core; 
Firſt, on thy friend, delib'rate with thy/elf ; 
Pauſe, ponder, ſift; not eager in the choice, 
Nor jealous of the choſen; fixing, fix; 
Judge before friendſhip, then confide till death. 
Well, for thy friend; but nobler far for wy, 


How 


L945); 
How gallant danger for earth's higheſt prize 
Poor is the friendleſs maſter of a world. 


Friendſhip” s the wine of life; but nn new 
Is neither ſtrong, nor pure. 
O!] for the bright complexion, cordial warmth, 
And elevating ſpirit, of a friend, 


For twenty ſummers ripening my ide ; 

All feculence of falſhood long thrown down; 

All ſocial virtues riſing in his ſoul ; 

As cryſtal clear; and ſmiling, as they riſe! 

Here neQar flows ; it ſparkles in our ſight ; 

Rich to the taſte, and genuine from the heart. 
High-flavour'd bliſs for gods! on earth how rare ! 


Thus, Archibald, have I, with adven- 
turous hand, cu/led from four or five pages, 
| ſomething better than forty lines, which 
ſurely ſtand in a much more agreeable 
light than before; ſince I believe you will 
agree with me, that what I have rejected, 
are either uſeleſs, or quibbling, or ſuper- 
fluous. From ſuch paſſages as theſe, we 
may gather the force and elegance of our 
author's genius; and while you are de- 


lighted with the ſterling i importance of the 


ſenti- 


1-05). 
ſentiment, you will be charmed with the 


poetic pathos in Which it is dreſt. The 


other parts of the Second Night that pre- 
ſent any thing peculiar, are the Doctor's 
deſcriptions of a bed, on which dying 
Virtue is depoſited. Perhaps there is no 
paſſage in the Night Thoughts ſuperior, | 
in point of ſentiment; to the following. 
Study it, my dear Archibald, thoroughly, 
and you will then admire the man and 
the chriſtian, even more than the poet 
and philoſopher. The ſtrokes which I 
deem the more eminently fine, I have 
diſtinguiſhed by /talics. 


The chamber where the good man meets his * 
Ils privileg'd beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. 


Fly, ye profane © 

There is a beautiful dignity in this 
apoſtrophe. 

Fly, ye profane If not, draw near with awe, 


Receive the bleſſing, and adore the chance, = 


That 
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That threw in this Bethefda your diſcaſe ; 

If unreſtor' d by this, deſpair your cure. 
For, here, reſiſtleſs demonſtration dwells; 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 

Here tir d Diffimulation drops her maſque, 
Tre life's grimace, that miſtreſs of the ſcene ! 

Here real, and apparent, are the ſame. 
| You ſee the man; you ſee his hold on heav'n.. 


 Heav'n waits not the laſt moment; owns her friends 

On this fide death; and points them out to men, 

A lecture, filent, but of fov'reign pow'r ! 
To vice, confuſion ; and to virtue, peace. 


Two lines immediately ſucceed this 
quotation, which merit inſcription on a 
leaf of adamant. 


Whatever farce the boaſtfül hero plays, 
Virtue alone has majeſty in death. 


I have now an opportunity to ſhew 
you, where, and when, the repetition of a 
word 1s agreeable. Our author ſpeaking 
of the dying ſituation of Philander, cloſes 
with this affecting couplet. 


And oh! the 4%, LAsT; what? (can words expreſs? 
Thought reach it?) the LAS T —ſilence of a friend. 


The 
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The ſecond: icht s "contemplation fi- 


ho: niſhes with a ſimile, in which, however, 


you will not find any thing uncommon : 
Nevertheleſs, if J have omitted any paſ- 
ſages, either in my Critique on this, or 
the former Night, which ſtrike you, pray 
point them out to me, and I ſhall be in- 
debted to you for every beauty you reſtore 
to me, and to our amiable author; whoſe 
chief fault is, that his genius was ſome- 
times too mY: and mighty for his Judg- 
ment. X 


F atewell, 


* 
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k PI S T L E VIII. 


en 
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E now come, my dear young friend, 
to Night the Third; in my opi- 
nion, the moſt elegant of the collection: 
The parent, the poet, and the moraliſt, 
breathe throu gh almoſt every part of it, 
and I ſcarce know how to enter upon par- 
zicular extracts, without doing a partial 
injury to its general excellence. I would 
wiſh you therefore to read the whole, 
with a more than ordinary care, and to 
accept a few remarks, in a ſingle letter, 
that may poſſibly help you to enjoy the 
ſentiments, more fully. It is entitled 


Narcifſa, and very pathetically diſcovers 
| oh the 
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the writer's love and tenderneſs , for that 
young lady. She was his daughter, my 
Archibald; a daughter whom he loſt in 
the bloom of life, and in the bridal hour : 
No wonder therefore that he writes from 
the heart, on ſuch an occaſion. As he 
ſays himſelf ; 

Who not inflam'd, when what he f. peaks, he feels, 
And in the nerve, mot tender, in his friends ? 


The opening of this contemplation is 
fine, and the apoſtrophe excited by the 
firſt ſentiment, ** en, celebrated: 


O! loſt to virtue, loſt to manly thought, 
Loſt to the noble allies of the ſoul! 
Who think it ſolitude to be alone. 


Communion ſweet ! communion large, and high ! 


Our reaſon, guardian Ange, and our God. 
&c. 


The 675 couplet in this quotation gives 
another inſtance of the good effect of re- 
peating a word in a proper place. 


O to virtue, Los r to, &c. 
LOST too 


The 
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The /aft line exhibits r proprivty in 
the climax : 


Our reaſon, Gee ens, and our GOD. 


Our Author's :axocation to the Moon 
te the ſilver Queen of Heaven,” as he calls 
her in the language of poetry, is not un- 
like an addreſs to the Dean of St, Patrick's 
in the Dunciad, _ 


Port ſays, 


O, thou, whatever title pleaſe thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bicker/taff, or Gulliver! 


Whether thou chooſe Cervantes” ſerious air, 
Or laugh and ſhake, &c. 
| gee Fovcrans Book . 


Youns fays, _ 
What title, or what name endears thee moſt ! 


Cynthia, Cyllene, Phæbe—or doſt hear 
With higher guſt, &c. &c. 


„ Soon as the luſtre languiſh'd in her 
eye;” from hence the afflictions of an 
indulgent, and inſulted father, are re- 
preſented to us in ſtyle equally na- 


H 3 tural, 


- {8 Þ 
taral, poetical, and animated: And the re- 
flection ariſing from the Doctor's ſenti- 
ments on the cruelty of refuſing chriſtian 
burial to Narciſſa, is written with all the 
force of wounded feelings; containing at 
the 1 time a truth, to the blaffy of ſo- ; 


_— — of heart to man | dl Of horrid = ALS 
Moſt horrid! - # # „„ % & © 2} 
Yet oft his courteſies are ſmoother wrongs z | 
Pride brandiſhes the favours he confers, | 
And contumelious his humanity : | 


* 


What chen his Vengeance. xi. 


T heſe lines admirably prepare tis for 
What follows: If man is thus deceitful, 


even in his kindneſs, what muſt be his 
hatred? 


What then e Hear it not, ye ftars ! 
And thou, pale moon I turn paler at the ſound; 
Man is to man the ſorgſt, ſure} ill. 
A previous Blaft foretells the riſing ſtorm; 

; Oed turrets threaten e' er 2 fall; 
 Voleanos bellow eier they diſembogue ; + 


Earth trembles e er her . jaws doveur:; 
And 


* 
* . 
144 ' 
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And ſmoke betrays the wide conſuming fire: 
Ruin from man is molt conceal d when near, 
And ſends the dreadful ridings in the blow. | 

We have already noted the Doctor's 
extraordinary attachment to the ſubject of 

Death; a ſubject which is never long ſuſ- 
pended in the complaint: It was ſcarce 
dropt in the Second Night, e'er it is re- 
| ſumed in the Third, and you will find it 
carried on to the very laſt leaf of the laft 
book. It cannot certainly be too much 
contemplated; yet, where it is extended 
and ſpun out to ſo manyhundred lines, the 
ſentiments muſt, of conſequence, be too 
often the ſame; and even the expreſſions, 
however varied, render us fatigued with 
them. Some of the beſt thoughts, never- 
theleſs, on this momentous ſubject are to 
be found in the Night, under preſent 
conſideration. Indeed the miſcellaneous 
Thoughts on both Life and Death, begin- 
ning at page 53, of ſmall edition, equal, 
if they do not exceed any thing the Doc- 
tor has before urg'd to us. His ideas of 


| 1 the 
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the buſineſs « of departed friends, tho' ane 
may imagine they too much favour the 
notion of what we underſtand by Guardian 
Angels, are delightful. 


Our dying friends come o'er us like a cloud, 
To damp our brainleſs ardours ; and abate 
That glare of life, which often blinds the wiſe. 

Each friend by fate ſnatch'd 4 us, is a plume 


; Pluckt from the wing of human vanity, 
EE 


Smitten friends 

| Are Angels ſent on errands full of love; ; 
F. or us they languiſh, and for us they die: 
Kc. 


The __ and tediouſneſs of eternity in 
this world is excellently treated indeed. 


Live ever here, LoREN Zo? | 5 


» oy * . S — VÞ _ = ol = * 
” 


For what live ever here? with lab'ring ſtep 
To tread our former footſteps ? Pace the round 
Eternal ? To climb life's worn heavy wheel, 
Which draws up nothing new ? To beat, and beat, 

The beaten track? To bid each wretched day 
The former mock ? To ſurfeit oh the ſame, 


And 
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And yawn our joys?” Or thank a miſery > 
For change, the” fad ? To fee, what we haus ſren ? 
Hear, till anbeard, the ſame ald labber'd tale? 
To taſte the taſſed, and at each return 


— 


R Fo — 


GS 


Yet writers of bre ſhould always 
avoid exciting indelicate and filthy ideas. 
In this very deſcription the Doctor has 
admitted expreſſions enough to diſguſt the 
coarſeſt ſtomach. Perhaps he intended 
it: It is nevertheleſs a ſtain on a pure ſtile. 
What can be naſtier, even in the notion, 
than the . old /abber'd tale” © ſcratching 
a little duſt o'er putrid earth, to ſave the 
world a nuiſance,” © ſtarving on orts,” 
e chewing the preſent; loading theill-con- 
cocted foul kennels of exceſs, or ſtraining 
the thoroughfares of debauch.” Such ſenti- 
ments, may poſſibly ſhew us the faults 
they deſcribe plainer, but ſtill ſome degree 
of nicety might certainly be preſerved. 
The vulgar lip indeed, yields to naked na- 
ture, and talks dirtily without feeling of- 
fence; tis the part of a man of education 


and 
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and genius," not to conceal or weaken the 
force of crimes, but to diſcover his abhor- 

rence-of AP like a 1 


Were I not ao ot tiring you, 1 
ſhould be tempted once more to pro- 
duce inſtances where our Author is ſport- 
ing moſt childiſhly with words: But 
it is unneceſſary ; I have given you the 
memento that it is his fault, and where 
ever he is committing it, your on pe- 
netration will ſerve to detect him tripping. 
Let not however the ſlight quotations and 
criticiſms made on this laſt book, prevent 
you from peruſing the whole. I have not 
ſelected, or ſpoken to a third of its excel- 
lencies. Read them, reliſh them, enjoy 
them. Pay the tribute of a young man's 
tear, to poor Narciſſa; admire the pater- 
nal fervor of the father ; and from his ſuc- 
ceſs in the ſentiments, 'take notice by 
comparing thoſe, with others, how much 
better an author muſt always write, in the 
moment of feeling.— I had almoſt called 
it, the moment of inſpiratiun; how 
| much 
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much better Archibald, than when un- 
touch'd by the occaſion, he takes up the 


pen, and fits down to his performance, 


as to a Zaſk, in cold blood. That your 
compoſitions, my Archibald, may not 
only convince the underſtanding but move 
the heart, 1s truly the wiſh of 


Your's 3 &Cc, g 
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"CRITIQUE 
PA 


NIGHT TRE FOURTH: 


NIGHT the Fourth, my dear Archi- 


bald, carries with it an aweful title : 


The Chriſtian's Triumph againſt the fears 
of Death, with proper ſentiments of hearton 


that ineſtimable bleſſing : But the great bu- 
ſineſs of this book 1s to enter into a poetical 


review of that ſtupendous teſtimony of 
tenderneſs and compaſſion, manifeſted in 


the ſufferings and facrifice of our bleſſed 
and beneficent Redeemer. This glorious 
theme, Dr. Young has laboured to adorn 
and dignify, with all the force and energy 

os 


l 1 
of his genius: His heart and head were 
equally warm'd and delighted; and yet, 
I really think, be is upon the whole, leſs 
ſucceſsful than might be expected. How 
it happens I am unable to determine, but 
even Milton feems to fail, whenever he 
enters into the ſacred myſteries of the di- 
vine redemption. The aſtoniſhing powers 
of his pen are enchantingly diſplayed even 
in his characters of evil ſpirits, and his 
portrait of the arch- fiend himſelf; in the 
diſcourſe and endearments of our firſt pa- 
rents. in paradiſe, —in the converſation of 
the viſiting Seraphs, and in the ſublimity, 
pomp, and pathos, with which he de- 
ſcribes their perſons; but, when he for- 
ſakes the limits of this world, and endea- 
vours to draw a picture of the bountiful 
Author of the other ; even where he at- 
tempts the glorious ſubject of our Saviour 
tendering himſelf as 1 — virtuous, volun- 
tary victim, it is no longer Milton; the 
poetical paradiſe which he opened on 
us before, ſeems to fade: Paradiſe is 


indeed 


* 
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indeed Loft, and never Regained, till he 
drops his pinion... For this miſcarriage, I 
know of but one likely reaſon, viz. that 
the, ſubject is altogether beyond mortal 
omprehenſion, and upon that account 
gr out of the flight of the fineſt, bright- 
eſt, and boldeſt imagination ; conſequent- 
1, every. human effort to do it juſtice, 
muſt prove abortive. Finite genius, is ab- 
ſolutely loſt in the infinity of the idea. 
Ihe divine topic of our Saviour's Sacrifice, 


was I believe never ſo well treated, as by 


the Authors of that /acred volume, wherein 
it was originally delivered to us; even the 
tranſlation exceeds all attempts that have. 
been made fince ; and though Young and 
Milton, have both, in this reſpect, copied 
the elegancies of the Scripture, I can- 
not think either has - equalled them. 
But, let not this, Archibald, deter vou 
from reading __ Dr. . has to offer. 


All his 9 a he they nk 
in poetry, become valuable from their pre- 
Sea and your heart muſt catch the holy 


* contagion 
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contagion as you read them. Our Mu- 
thor has perhaps done as much ab mere 
man could do; and It is nd derogation 
from his merit to deny t6 him the power 
which' ſeems to have been denied to all 
His race. Pray therefore ſtudy his ſenti- 
ments, confider thoſe facts which require 
no decoration from poeſy, and venerate the 
writer for his devotion.” There are, be- 
fides, in the Fourth Night, ſeveral admira- 
ble obſervations, and ſome paſſages of pe- 
culiar ſublimity: A few ſlips likewiſe oc- 
cur, and ſome errors proper to'be marked 
out to you as a warning, leaſt in the ar- 
dour of e ou ou Cm 
_ too. | wy 


11 has bern fiequapty faid, that the 
apparatus and formidable ceremonies of 
death are worſe than death itſelf, Tho- 
this remark is of great antiquity, yet it 
is thrtown into very a lan anguage 
by our Author j=— i * 


4 CY o 1 1 . 


n © 
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The knell, * Hroud, the mattock, and the grave ; 
=" „ he beep damp vault, the darkneſs, and'the worm ; 
IO oo 2 BORE LIE EI + Theſe 
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Theſe are the bugbears of a winter's eve, 
The terrors of the living, not the dead. 
Man makes a death, which nature never made ; 
Then on the point of his own fancy falls ; 


And feels a thouſand deaths, in fearing one. 
Prom the following lines we learn that 


our poet, like moſt other poets, was flat- 


tered and forgot by Patrons and by Princes, 
Literary people, Archibald, wonld do well 
to purſue the text of Scripture which ſays, 
«put not your truſt in Princes, neither in 
mighty men:“ but the miſery of it is, 
Princes have the money, and poets have 
only the ſenſe. F Dr. Young ſpeaks feel- 


ingly aun the ſubject of his e 


. 


© Whit « pert nes art up! the ranges gr, 
And at them; — 

Ner that che worlt: Ar the dire effect 
Of loit'ting here, of death defrauded long; 
Cre en. (and let that _—_ 


eren 
> #7 © ./ . . 5 . . 7 2 <# 


I peen ſo long mag, I'm forgot. 


* 
* . . S. 0 o * 
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3 1 35 When 
t One have ſolid pudding, the other empry praiſe, ſays Mr. Pope. 


{ 0 | 
When i in his courtiers ears I pour my plant, 
They drink it as the nectar of the great; 
And ſqueeze. my hand, and Bs me come to- 
Morrow z Ny 
| Refuſal! — ſmoother form ? % 


All this is well enough, except an im- 
propriety in the two lines above. 


| When i in his courtiers cars, &c. 
How can a Contr bs ſaid to drink 
that complaint as nectar, which is poured 
in at his ears? Guard, my. young friend, 


in a particular manner, againſt ſuch in- 
conſiſtent phraſes. You ſee how they diſ- 
figure a ſine poem. As to the ſatire con- 
veyed in theſe verſes, tis preciſely as old as 


petitions and diſappointments. The ar- 


ros of wit have always been levell'd at 
the courtier, ſince the commencement of 


the courtly character. Mercy upon me, 
what bitter things could I collect from the 
writings of angry bards on this fruitful 
ſubject, were I to taſk my recollection. 


As two or three examples occur, without 
the 


5 
the trouble of hunting for t them, . ac- 
cept NW. 


* | T4 | FP-F . 
ry WS as 2" ; 4 — ad L 


Ware, en taught be es courts, . 

. eee eee ö 

| LS irÞ $5 | DRYDEN. ,, 
eee eee ; 2 . . 
Be eaſy, affable, familiar, friend, — 
Learn to diſſemble 9 and ſmile at injuries. 

Fs | ys Rowe. 
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are to avid both, .courts and camps. 2 
Orwar. 


All i this. 4 is "he extravaganza of "dilap- 
pointment, and betrays, at leaſt, want of 
philoſophy: I only mention the point, = 


becauſe, if you. are eyer tempted to in- 


dulge any acrimony on this occaſion, you 
may remember, that all railing is already 
| anticipated; and, in fact, nothing is 


© 4 
A. 43 , 


vainer than ſatirizing people i in ſplendid 
life ; However keen the ſhaft, or dexterous 


the band which directs it, the great man 
0 ſpreads acroſs his boſom the golden ſhield, 
. 22 thy Point is immediately blunted: 


; | 13 To 
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To quit figure; people of fortune, if they 
are capable of deceit, are ſecure in their 
purſes, and laugh at the artillery of latire. 
I have half got into metaphor again. Our 
Author having ſported his reſentment, 
cools. a little, and congratulates himſelf, 
as indeed he well might, on à timely re- 
treat from treachery, and the world. 


'Bleſt be that hand divine, which gently laid 
di heart at reft, beneath this humble ſhed.” * | 


The other lines. on this ſubject are too 
metaphoric, and the figures too frequently 
and ſuddenly varied. His ſentiments of 
gratitude to eaven for recovery from fick- 
neſs, do credit at the Hint time to his 
heart, and his underſtanding. * n | 


0 eee 


Nature's immortal, immaterial ſun ! 2 
Whole all. prolific beam 1117 calls me forth | 


From darkneſs, teeming 


The worm's r 
— — High to bear my brow - 
| To drink the ſpirit W— 


„ tw 


e tote and e 

I truſt in thee, and know, in tohom I truſt 
Or liſe, er death, is equal; neither weighs: 
eee eee 


OS WEL 


The {pirit.c of chriſtianity is here; tat i it 

glows more warmly fn in the verſes fol- 
= ; which perhaps, both for their 
poetry and morality, are equal to the ad- 
drefles of Milton himſelf : They are nei- 
ther degraded by quibble, nor obſcured 
by circumlociition, but ſeem to come 
pure as animated; from the mind of their 
Author. "His g ſaid thus much, you 


will naturally expect me to produce them, 
in af of their meriting my eulogy. 


— Fr rom courts and thrones 
Return; apoſtate praiſe ! to thy firſt love return, 
There flow redundant; like Meander flow 
Back to thy fountain; to that parent power, 
| Who gives the tongue to ſound, * ranch as to ſoar, 
The ſoul, n — — 
Great Sire 


Thine, all; day thine, and thine this gloom of night; 
* 14 With 
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With all her wealth, with all her railiant worlds: 
What, nigbt eternal, but a frown from thee? 
What, bane? ns. n glory, but thy ſmile ? 
| mY ik bit e e 
Theſe. refledtions ſwell the poet's ſoul 
into rhapſody. It is impoſſible for ſenſi- 
bility to read without devotion. Hear, 
with what noble and reverent pare he 


7 1 1 


goes on: A | +- 
wil — 1 12 ] " er 


0 may 1 tacks no longer, than I, breathe. 


_ My foul in praiſe to him, l 259; 
O moſt adorable ! moſt nad d, ot 104.7 
Where ſhall that praiſe. begin, which ne er ſhould 


end! Tits £32 
Where er 1 turn, what claim 5 al PLS "If J 7 
How i is night's fable mantle labour d . 
How richly wrought with attributes divine! | 
What wiſdom ſhines! what love This midnigkt 
ä 6 
This gorgeous arch, with 1 worlds inlay 7 
Built with divine ambition ! nought to N ny 
For others this profuſion; Thou, apart. 
Above beyond ! Oh tell me, mighty mind 
' Where art thou ? Shall I dive into the deep? 
Call to the ſun, or aſk the roaring winds, 1 
For their Creator? Shall I queſtion loud 
n | 1 The 


er 
- 
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Tue thunder, if in chat th" Almighty dwells ? 


Or holds he furious forms in ſtraiten d reinj ; 


And bids fierce whirtwinds: wheel bis rapid car? 


Praiſe I a diftant deity ? He tunes 


+? 


88 1 
My voice (if tun d); che nerve, that writes, ſuſtinsz i 


+ The nameleſs He, whoſe nod is ngtures birtk; 
And nature's ſhield, the ſhadow of bis hand; — 


5 w# 4 & 


Her diſſolution, his ſuſpended ſmile! _ TIRE 


CIOTL 


-Pavillion'd high he 1 


In darkneſs, Roch exceſiive-ſplendor, n | is 
His glory to created glory, bright. 
As that to central horrors ; >. 6255-508 

On ad 3 2 


ia by this paſſage, of . ex- 
cellence, in two other famous. Engliſh 


poets, I ſtop a moment, and agreeable 


to my plan, recommend to you, the 
morning prayer of Adam and Eve, at the 
door of their bower, written with a divine 
enthuſiaſm, and in the pureſt ſpirit of ex- 
quiſite poetry, by the Author of Paradiſe 
Loſt, book 5th ; and likewiſe an hymn to 
the Almighty by the celebrated James 


Thomſon, to be found at the end of his 


fine 


What mean theſe, queſtions ?—Trembling I nals 


a 1 122 j an 
fine poet upon the geuſons- Both wee 
pieces are borrowed ffom the ſaered wri- 
tings; and only iel to hem th'exectition. 
Fideed, I can never a 7 an writin 85 
the e preference. . el 


n e 072 ; (b HD? 


You wilt meet, Ka cis of 1 
the Fourth, a Beautiful deſcriptor of that 
aſtoniſhing Meteor, A | comb.” * 


Haſt there's; el eee tuning fig N 
Th illuſtrious ſtranger paſſing, terror 3 
On gazing nations, ftuin his flery train 

Of length enorinousy takes FR TOP 
Thro' depths of ether ; coaſts unnumber'd woilde! 
Ot te Iban Lola glary; doubles vide 
Heaven's mighty cape ; and them reviſtt earch, 
From che long travel of a thouſand n. . 


The monarch of blank ww * has not 
touched this ſubject with, wy ſubli- 
. 


# 9 
0 
- 


23 Ie 
1—— length of Ophiuchus buge 

- In tif artit f&y; and from his Hor kid hair 

| Rhakes| peftilenct and war. : A K 


. * Mito 
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We ill bring out obſervations on this 
bös b a Period, [with noticing a few i im- 
proprieties, not as I Have before told you” 
from a paſſion to cenſure, but to ſhew you, 
who love poetry without rhime, *: what 
appears to me * * its anten. and 
what its defense 


On love bllureas? or tan terror awe?/ 


He weeps the falling drop puts out the ſun 


e e eee ee wee 
n 45 UN 


In EE lines the arrangement i is inj u- 
dicious: for every idea, meant to r 
ſhould 7% upon us in its progreſs. This 
finks. A fight is; in common, lefs affett- 


ing than a tear: To ſhake the earth with 


the force of that figh, is by no mEatis fo 
grand, an image as putting out the ſun 
with a tear. The ſun is in ſelf one of 
the ſublimeſt objects in nature, and the 


earth always yields the glory to it in our 
imagination. Vou will read with greater 


1 by ander the verſes, thus 


1 He ſighs, Kc 4 
2 He weeps, ke. 


15 Theſe 


my, Some ſay there is no ſuch thing, | 


* 


45 
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iterary minutiæ, are of inconoeiv- 
— ng Do, you not feel the 
effect of tranſpoſition? 2 107 5 cog 
| Devotion}! Wiles Klar © dnidevort 3; * mee 
But when it Eber, its bear ig truck to heaven; 


To human hearts het rn rp Grng 5 
High heav'n's Rs ay chaunts ames to man. TSR 7 


The laſt line is vaſtly too vulgar and 
familiar an expreſſion ; ther cheHra of 
Heaven, It is the phraſe of yang 
How much greater er is there in 
ton's deſcrif tion? 2 

5A 03- nei "499 101 2401ib 
"No ſooner had the Almighty rd. but all Merci) 
The multitude of angles, with a hou¹ẽjt 


Loud as from numbers without number, ſweet . bs 
As from bieſt yoices uttering joy, heaven rung on 


a> it] 1281 95 = of 


With jubilee ; and loud Efes, fil d : 5 
(Tis eternal regions. " or Pan. oer. 
8 I beir golden harps they took, * 199 


els 1 (1 | 


| Harps ever tun'd, that glittering by their fide < 
Like quivers b hung, and with preamble ſwyeet _— 
Of charming ſymphony, they introduce i diem 

| Their facred Tohg, and waken raptures nich: ! 


No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
5 Mclodious part; ſuch concord is in heaven. 


Ter. 


. The 
5 414 * 1 % -S — * 5 - © ie w 
F 
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The laſt matter I defire your attendance 
to, is the Doctor's play on the word touch. 
See page 87, ſmall edit. After obſerving 
that the chriſtian's triumph ariſes ſolely 
from the ſacrifice of our Saviour, he ſays, 


Touch'd by the croſs, we live; or, more than die; 
That touch which touch d not angels; more divine 
Than that, which touch d confuſion into form, 
And darkneſs into glory; partial touch / 

That touch which charms, &c. 


It ſeems ſcarce poſſible that the ſame 
writer ſhould in the ſame breath, as it 
were, be ſo very great, and ſo very little. 
What a tiſſue of ſilk and ſtuff is the com- 

poſition before us? Alas, Archibald, the 
beſt of us are but men, and the wiſeſt 
have their proportion of weakneſs. 


Farewell. 


Your Affectionate, 


Kann 
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E PI S T L E X. 
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— ++ 


NIGHT ras FIE T E. 


2 4 Poem entitled the Relapſe, is very 


ſoon diſpatched. The firſt point to 


be mentioned, is our Author's Eulogy on 


Night,* which in all moral reſpects, he 
ptefers to the Day: From a number of 


verſes on this ſubject I have quoted the 
moſt valuable, the reſt are either diſſonant 
or trifling, or echoes of what was ſaid 
before, | 


'Virtue, for ever frail, as fair, below, | 
Her tender nature ſuffers in the crowd, 
Nor touches on the world, without a ſtain : 


The world's infectious; few bring back at eve, 


K Imma- 


{.a99 ] 
Immaculate, the manners of the morn. 


Nor is it ſtrange : Light, motion, concourſe, noiſe, 
All, ſcatter us abroad :— 


Night is fair virtue's immemorial friend ; 
The conſcious moon, thro? ev'ry diſtant age, 
Has held a lamp to wiſdom 
The world excluded, every paſſion huſk'd, 
And open'd a calm intercourſe with heaven, 
Here the ſoul fits in council, &c. 


The ſubjects of Night the Fifth are, the 
birth of ſuicide, the importance of con- 
templations on death, the various ſources 
of grief, the faults of age, and the cha- 
racter of death. That gloom, that pen- 
ſive temper which breathes through all the 


writings of Young, is here forcibly de- 
ſcribed by himſelf. 


The man how bleſt, who, ſick of gaudy ſcenes, 
Is led by choice to take his fav'rite walk, 


Beneath death's gloomy, ſilent cypreſs ſhades, 
Unpierc'd by vanity's fantaſtic ray; 

To read his monuments, to weigh his duſt, 
Viſit his vaults, and dwell amongſt the tombs. 


Theſe 


(2132, ] 

Theſe pleaſures will appear to your 
youth- of a melancholy colour, but they 
nevertheleſs characteriſe the genius of this 
poet excellently. I have heard, Archibald, 
a lady who long poſſeſt his friend- 
ſhip, and indeed who lived in the fame 
town with him, aſſert, theſe fort of 
amuſements were dearer to him than any 
other ; that he wrote from his own feel- 
ings, and that he has been frequently 
known to fit whole nights, in the drear of 
winter, upon one of the tombs in his 
Pariſh Church at Welwyn, in Hertford- 
ſhire. A ſtrange propenlity ! And ſurely 
the religion which ſmiles, at noon-day, is 
more natural to man, and more accepta- 
ble to his Maker, than that which, re- 
jecting the comforts of ſleep and ſociety, 
wraps itſelf up in the murky terrors of 
midnight. Nor is it I believe zrue, that 
night is more the friend of virtue than 
day. To the moraliſt it may, but to 
mankind in general, and within cities in 
particular, it is perhaps directly the re- 
verſe. 


\ 
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& Darkneſs, the curtain drops o'er life's dull ſcene” 


Says the Doctor, — true, but ſhould he 
take a peep behind that curtain, he would 
poſſibly no longer imagine it was either 
the reign of virtue, or of reaſon. The fol- 
lowing couplet 1s however both beautiful 
and true. 


* Night is the good man's friend, and guardian too, 
It no leſs reſcues virtue, than inſpires. 


The good man, may, undoubtedly, 
ſteal from the noiſe and nonſenſe of the 
world by day, or from his chamber in the 
night, and turn to the beſt advantage the 
precious moments of 505; allowing nei- 
ther to buſineſs or ſleep, a greater propor- 
tion of time than is rationally requiſite. 

* Virgil has been eminently happy in his deſcriptions of night,—Ob. 
ſerve his harmonious verſification, and the propriety of his images: 


Nox erat, et placidum carpebant feſſa ſoporem 
Corpora per terras; ſilvæque et ſæva quierant 
Aquore: cum medio volvuntur fidera lapſu; 

Cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes, pietæque volucres, |} 
Quzque lacus late liquidos, quzque aſpera dumis 

Rura tenent ; ſomno poſitæ ſub note filenti 

Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 


But 


. 
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But darkneſs to the mind of Dr. Young, 

had it ſeems, more divinity than daylight; 
and ſome of his ſentiments are ſo ex- 


tremely ſable, that they remind one of 
Lady Macbeth's gloomy invocations: 


Come thick night 
And pall me in thy dunne/t ſmoak ! 


If however you would ſee the melan- 
choly pleaſures contraſted with the more 
chearful and ſpirited; ones, I muſt refer 
you to thoſe admirable performances of 
Milton under the title of Il Penſeroſo and 
L'Allegro, from which, a critic ſays, he 
can better judge of the Author's poetry 
than from his Paradiſe Loſt. See with 
what ingenuity, a true poet, can like a 
true politician or lawyer, talk on both 
ſides of the queſtion : At the ſame time, 
fail not to obſerve the images and epithets, 
eſpecially thoſe I have touch'd with a 
ſtroke of emphaſis. 


324 L*'ALLEGRO. 


Lua 1 
L'ALLEGRO. 


Hence loathed melancholy, | 
Of Cerberus, and blackeſt midnight born 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
Mongſt horrid ſhapes, and ſhrieks and ſighs unholy 
Find out ſome uncouth cell, 2 
Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven ſings, &c. 


IL PENSEROSO. 


O ſweeteſt melancholy ; 
Welcome, with folded arms and eyes, 
A ſigh, that piercing mortifies ; 

A tongue, chain'd up without a ſound ; 
A look, that's faſt*ned to the ground 3 
Fountain heads, &c. 


What variety, what colouring, what 
imagination! But the whole will afford 
delight of the higheſt kind: Yet as I do 
not mean to fill paper with meagre quo- 
tations, but to turn every one of them to 
double advantage, and, while I entertain 
you by the ſentiments, endeavour to in- 
ſtruct you by the criticiſms, I ſhall make the 

above 


t 
above extract ſubſervient to my purpoſe of 
ſnewing you the ill effect of bad rhimes. 
* Sighs. wnholy” is a terrible rhime to 
“ loathed melancholy; eyes, and mortifies, 
is little better. This careleſſneſs is indeed 
more pardonable in this ſpecies of verſi- 
fication than any other. It is a licence 
we laugh at in ſuch a poem as Hudibras, 
but to ſuch a poem we ſhould certainly 
limit that licence. Some of our celebrated 


ode writers are nevertheleſs frequently 
Hudibraſtic. 


She came upon him in his wooden 

Magician's circle, on the ſudden 

As ſpirits do to a conjurer - 

When in their dreadful ſhapes th" appear. 

25 | HupieraAs- 


This you ſay is ludicrous enough; 
what will you ſay when I inform you that 
an elegant pen has admitted the following 
rhimes : tongue, ſong ; ear, deſpair; fighs, 
fimpathies ; ſpares, tears; rod, blood ; lord, 
 feword; gone, Babylon; dry, capti- 
vity. Even Pope, with all his correct- 

| K 4 neſs, 


\ 
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neſs, is often found tripping in this reſpect. 
J inſert a few, from many inſtances ; till, 
quadrille ;. heirs, ears; rule, ſool; pelf, him- 
ſelf; joins, mines; eaſe, provinces; great, 
complete; road, God; ſenſe,. benevolence ; 
force, horſe; ail them, Balaam ; ſeen, within; 
ſhort, court; one, Vernon. Pure rhimes are 


indiſpenſible to a poliſh'd ear, eſpecially. 
where there is the leaſt pretenſions to 
ſeriouſneſs ; but we ſee they are not ſuffi- 
ciently chaſte, in the be/t performances.— 
Accuracyinthis particular, is in the preſent. 
age indiſpenfible, I ſhall perhaps in 
take occaſion to introduce it. 


7 ſomething exceedingly pretty 
and affecting in the ſequent reflections. 


Lorenzo | read with me Narciſſa's ras ; 

Her moral ſtone; few Doctor's preach ſo well; 
Few orators ſo tenderly can touch 

The feeling heart. What pathos in the date 
What gravepreſcribes the beſt ? A friend's; and yet, 
From a friend's grave, how ſoon we diſengage | 

Ev'n to the deareſt, as his marble, cold. 


An 


| C137 J 3 

An inſtance Archibald is juſt at hand, 
wherein you will perceive an apt fimile to- 
tally deſtroyed by purſuing the alluſion 
: 00 far. It was one of our Author's 
maxims, I ſuppoſe, that he could never 
give his readers 700 much. of a good 
thing.” Tis an axiom however which 
frequently hurts both the moral and poe- 
tical character. In all things, there is a 
ä criterion, a moment. ! which, it 

is wrong to proceed. 


Life glides away, 'Loxenzo ! like a brook ; 

For ever changing, wnperceiv'd the change. 

In the ſame brook none ever bath'd him twice: 
To the ſame life none ever twice awoke. 
We call the brook the fame ; the ſame we think 
Our life, tho? ſtill more rapid in its flow; 

Nor mark the much irrevocably laps'd, 

And mingled with hs ſea, 


That much, is nies but had the Author 
ſtopt here it was certainly a good firmle, 
and in ſome parts ſtrikingly appoſite ; the 
continuation of it however, tho' florid 
and ſhewy, is in truth but a poor and 
puerile effort. 3 

5 — Ur 
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a r ſhall we ſay 
n ill. the brook. to bear us 0a)... 
That life i is like a veſſel on the ſtream ? 
| "In time embark'd, we ſmoothly down the tide 
Oft life deſcend, but not on time intent; 
; Amus'd, unconſcious of the gliding wave de * 


Till on a ſudden we perceive a ſhock ; 
We ſtart, awake, look out; what ſee we there ? 
Our brietle bark i is burſt on Charon' s ſhore. © 


:: TA Archibald. . the Doctor 
would be quiet, he went with the water 
of the brook down the main ſtream, till 
wading out of his depth, into the channel 
of the ocean, he wreckt both his genius 
and his ſimile, not only on the land of 
Ghoſts, but on the rocks of allegory. A 
pure, apt, conciſe ſimile is delightful ; of | 
this kind are the followin ge 5 


— She never told her love 
| But let concealment, like a worm 1'th* bud, 
Feed on her damaſk check. 
— She ſat 
Like patience on a monument 


Smiling at grief. 


SuAKES PEAR. 
Our 
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Our birth is nothing but our death begun; | 
As tapers my the in/lant they take fire. 
Vous. 


But I forgot, you are well read in the 
works of Homer, whoſe ſimiles are for 
the moſt part admirable.— Take care you 
do not at any time uſe words or phraſes 
below the dignity of verſe or your ſubject. 
What ear can bear theſe vulgarities ? 


Half anne the globe the tears pumpt up by death, 
Are ſpent in wat'ring vanities of life. 

Wit, a true Pagan, deifies the brute, 

And lifts our ſwine-enjoyments from the mire, 


Dr. Young has very ingeniouſly and ac- 
curately exhibited the various arts of 


death ; thoſe arts, by which he triumphs 
over mortality. 


W hat are his arts to lay our fears aſleep ? 
Tiberian arts his purpoſes wrap up 
In deep diſſimulation's darkeſt night. 


He takes all ſhapes that ſerve his black deſigns : 


Like 
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Like Nero, he's a idler, charioteer, 
Or drives his phatton, in female guiſe ; 
* _ He moſt affects the forms leaſt like himſelf, 

— Hence burly corpulence 
1. his familiar wear, and ſleek diſguiſe. 
" Behind the roſy bloom he loves to lurk, 
Or ambuſtrin a ſmile, ——— ? 


The advice to Lorenzo, deduced from 
theſe remarks, is not only excellently. 
written, but deſerves frequently to be con- 
templated. I do not believe there is a finer 


paſſage in the whole work. 


And now, LokENnzo, doſt thou wrap thy ſoul 
In ſoft ſecurity, becauſe unknown 

IVhich moment is commiſſion'd to'deſtroy ? 

In death's uncertainty thy danger lies. 
Fixt as a centinel, all eye, all ear, 

All expectation of the coming foe. 

Rouſe, ſtand in arms, nor lean againſt thy ſpear ; 
Leſt lumber ſteal one moment o'er thy ſoul, 
And fate ſurpriſe thee nodding. Watch, be ſtrong ; 

Thus give each day the merit, and renown, 

Of dying well; tho' doom'd but once to die. 
Nor let life's periad hidden (as from moſt) 
Hide too from thee the precious uſe of life. 


Beſides 


[ 6 ] 

Beſides the great truths in theſe ſenti- 
. ments, the poetry is noble, and the idea 
of the centinel ſtanding in preparation 
under arms, 1s an inſtance of our Au- 
thor's {kill when genius was not too vio- 
lent to be manag'd. Nothing will give 
greater ſplendor to your arguments than 
the introduction of ſuch alluſions ; tho? 
I muſt confeſs it requires no ſmall judge- 
ment to introduce them gracefully. Let 
the above, be, as to the manner, in ſome 
ſort a ſtandard to you. What follows is 
only inferior. It has even an air of Shakeſ- 
pear in the language. | 


O how portentous is proſperity |! 
How, comet-like, it threatens, while it ſhines ! 
Few years but yield us proof of death's ambition, 
To cull his victims from the faireſt fold, | 
And ſheath his ſhafts in all the pride of life, 
When flooded with abundance, purpled o'er 
With recent honours, bloom'd with ev'ry bliſs, ' 
Set up in oſtentation, made the gaze, 
The gaudy centre, of the public eye, 
When fortune thus has toſs'd her child in air, 
Snatch'd from the covert of an humble ſtate, 


How 


LL ST EL 
How often have 1 ſeen him dropt at once, 
Our A og envy ! and our ey'ning's —_— 


Soon after theſe lines you will ſee . 
ſatirical thoughts on the love of gold, but 
all that ever was ſaid on this ſubje& in our 
language, and perhaps in any other, 
comes infinitely ſhort of Shakeſpear's ſen- 
timents in his Tragedy of Timon. After 
you have read our Author's remarks, be- 
ginning at | 


' Gold glitters moſt, where. virtue ſhines no more, 
Page 128, ſmall edition, 


op” this extract; 


Gold, yellow, glittering, precious gold ; 
Gold that will make black, white; foul, fair; 
Wrong, right; 
Baſe, noble; old, young; coward, valiant ; 
Ha! you Gods ! why this 
Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides, 
Pluck ſtout mens pillows from below their heads 
This yellow fave ---- , 
Will knit, and break religions; bleſs th' accurs 4; 
Make the hoar leproſy ador'd ; place thieves 
And give them title, knee and approbation, 
With ſenators on the Bench, 
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In the cloſe of Night the Fifth, you 
will meet with a pretty little epiſode, in- 


ſtancing the uncertainty of Life in the 
Deaths of Lyſander and Aſpaſia, 


Lyſander, happy paſt the common lot, 
Was warn'd of danger, &c,— 


The fate of theſe young people natu- 
rally brings again to the mind of the Au- 
thor, the loſs of his Narciſſa.— The man- 
ner in which the book (in conſequence of 
theſe reflections) finiſhes, moſt patheti- 
cally ſpeaks the parent and the poet. 


— When ſuch friends part, 


*Tis the ſurvivor dies- My heart, no more, * 


Here is a happineſs dictated by the ſoul; 
it is nature relaxes the nerve that ſuſtained 
the pen. Such ſtrokes have a ſurprizing 
effect. I will conclude my letter here on 


purpoſe 


* Thomſon has ſomething ſimilar to this in his ſtory of Celadon, and 
Amelia; their fates were indeed diſterent, but equally ſudden. 


— 
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purpoſe to give you an opportunity to 
read the whole paſſage connectedly, that 
you may the more fully enjoy it. 


Your's, truly, 
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NIGHTS TAE SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


E are now come, Sir, to a very 
important part of the work. The 
Infidel Reclaim'd, was originally publiſhed 
by itſelf, at leaſt I have ſeen the two 
poems on this ſubje& bound up ſingly in 
quarto. They contain the nature, proof, 
and importance of Immortality : To each 
is a preface, which will aſſiſt you in the 
arguments; the arguments themſelves, 
are for the moſt part maſterly, fre- 
quently new, and always rational : The 
Sixth Night ſeems to be the beſt written, 
: L 2 but 


e 
but both are, upon the whole, highly de- 
ſerving your ſtudy. Where the arguments 
are ſo connected, and have ſuch a depen- 
dence each on the other, it prevents any 
partial abſtract, and I am unwilling to 
maim them by imperfect quotations. [I 
would refer you to the otiginal, and have 
you ſet apart a whole day to read and re- 
flect on theſe two books, after which, I 
am perſuaded you will be both the better 
and the wiſer. I forbear to make any little 
notes on objectable paſſages on this part, 
leſt I ſhould interrupt you either in the 
progreſs or pleaſure of reading: For, in 
truth, there is ſo much weight, and con- 
ſequence; of moment, and of morality, 
that I cannot perſuade myſelf to deſtroy 
their effect upon you, by an attention 
to trifles. I ſhall therefore mark a few 
moral, and poetical paſſages and then 
leave you to let the Doctor ſpeak for 
himſelf. Criticiſm ſhall be ſuſpended, 


In what an animated manner the poet 
vindicates the dignity of his are 


"i 
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In empire high, or in proud ſcience deep, 
Ye born of earth] on what can you confer, 
With half the dignity, with half the gain, 
The guſt, the glow of rational delight, 
As on this theme, which angels praiſe and ſhare ? 
Man's fates and favours are a theme in heaven. 


What a noble reflection is the following? 


If prone in thought, our ſtature is our ſhame ; 
And man ſhould bluſh, his forchead meets the ſkies. 


Talents without any valuable qualitics 
in the mind are here finely treated. 


Heart-merit wanting, mount we ne'er ſo high, 
Cur height is but the gibbet of our name. 

A celebrated wretch when I bchold, 

When behold a genius bright, and baſe, 

Of tow'ring talents and terreſtrial aims ; 
Methinks I ſee, as'thrown from her high ſphere, 
The glorious fragments of a ſoul immortal, 
With rubbiſh mixt, and' glit'ring in the duſt. 
— Talents angel- bright, 

If wanting worth, are ſhining inſtruments 

In falſe ambition's hand, to finiſh faults 
Illuſtrious, and give infamy renown, 


| 
| 
F 
* 
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Thus Mr. Pope too, 


Fame, but from death, a villain's name can fave, 
As juſtice tears his body from the grave ; 
When what Yoblivion better were conſign'd 
Is hung on high, to poifon half mankind: 
Eſſay on Man. 


Again 
Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe, 


Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
The Same. 


It is the intention of our poet to ſhew 
the ineffectuality, and vanity, of all thoſe 
things, which are moſt apt to captivate the 
partialities of men, to ſhew the poverty of 
wealth and ignominy of glory, if I may fo 
term it, when a paſſion for either the one or 
the other, is founded merely on ſublunary 
ſatisfactions. Thus ambition, genius, &c. 
are conſidered: The poet artfully points 
out /alſe ambition, falſe genius, &c. and 
then proceeds to diſcover by what methods 
and from what views, even the loweſt 
paſſion, that of avarice, may not only be- 

come 
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come innocent, but promote the great 
and pillar-like proofs of immortality. 
Pope has nearly the ſame deſign, in his Eſ- 
ſay on Man. It will be, not only extreme- 
ly amuſing, but equally inſtructive to ſee 
how theſe two great Authors manage a 
ſimilar ſubject. At this time of day, it 1s 

| almoſt impoſſible to hit upon a quite new 
theme: Ar leaſt, all the grand ſubjects, 
poetical, philoſophical and moral, are 
pre- occupied. Men of genius and learn- 
ing, have been for a length of years, I 
might ſay of ages, writing, thinking, 
and publiſhing for the entertainment, and 
inſtruction of their fellow creatures ; and, 
in the courſe of thoſe endeavours, ſenti- 
ment muſt naturally have been ranſack'd. 
The preſent writers therefore muſt for the 
moſt part, be contented with the ſecon- 
dary praiſes of ſcience : The palm of per- 
fect originality muſt certainly be yielded 
to our predeceſſors; the fir/? applauſe is 
on that account, theirs : But manner and 
language, may ever be in ſome reſpect, new, 
diverſified, and various, If you cannot 
RR frequently 
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frequently produce' an original idea, your 


ingenuity may at leaſt ſet it off to better 


advantage by a modern dreſs : If the 


grand 


topics are chiefly exhauſted, there are many 
collateral ones of great 1mportance and 
peculiar delicacy. :Perhaps, the Bible in 
divinity, Shakeſpear in poetry, and the 
Spectator in wit and morality; (not to 
ſtep out of the language J have in theſe 
letters confin'd myſelf to) have furniſhed 
a literary treaſury, whence every ſterling 
ſentiment, and every ſhining thought may 
be drawn, for either the uſe, or decoration 
of life. But what of that, new talents 
are conſtantly ſpringing up, and it 1s 
the duty of their poſſeſſors, to cultivate 


them with all poflible diligence. 


If 


Shakeſpear, Milton, and Dryden, digni- 
| fied one age, Pope, Addiſon, and Swift, 
dignified another; and notwithſtanding 
all theſe have many thoughts, intrinſically 
ſpeaking, aliłe, yet ſufficient novelty of 
_ expreſſion or of manner, is left, to give to 
each, a very ſplendid reputation ; and this 


will always be the caſe. * and expreſ- 
ſion 
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ſion admit endleſs and everlaſting variety; 
and although Addiſon has left behind him 
a ſyſtem of morals, the writings of the 
Author of the Rambler accommodate us 
with another fyſtem'of them. Swift and 
Congreve had wit and humour, and a taſte. 
for criticiſm, yet they hurt not the brilli- 
ancy of Kenrick or Sterne, and many other 
illuſtrious characters of the preſent times. 
Nay, it is even poſſible for a writer to be 
in fact an original, though he obtains not 
the fame of originality. This ſeeming 
parodox is ſoon explained. The Author 
of the Spectator, and the Author of the 
Rambler, purſuing a ſimilar ſubject, will 
naturally, if not inevitably, have ſome 
ideas and ſentiments the fame ; nay ſome- 
times the ſame language, I ſhould ſay, ex- 
preſſion, not indeed verbatim, but like, 
on the whole. Neither are, however, pla- 
giaries; for poſſibly Johnſon at the time 
of his writing on the ſame ſubject which 
has been before contemplated by Addiſon, 
may not recollect a ſingle ſentiment of the 
pogen wherein that ſubject is treated. 
But 


A] 
But I am ſearching for illuſtrations abroad, 
when I have one of the ſtrongeſt imagin- 
able before me. Mr. Pope and Dr. Young 
will aſſiſt us on this occaſion Archibald. 
One example is already given; ſee the laſt 
quotations. Of Fame, ſays 
YOUN G, 
And chaſe we {till the phantom thro? the fire? 


. 4 . . . . . . 0 d . . 


The momentary buz, of vain renown ; 
A name, a mortal immortality ! 


On the ſame ſubje&, ſays, 
POPE, 
Ihe whi/Ning of a name, 
| Ess Av. 


How vain that ſecond life in others breath ? 
TemMPLE of FAuk. 


Of Greatneſs it is the opinion of 


YOUNG, 
x High worth is elevated place— — 
2 Makes more than monarchs, makes an honeſt man. 
3 Hearts are proprietors of all applauſe, 
4 Means have no merit, if our end amiſs, 
If wrong our hearts, our heads are right in vain, 


On 


Wa 
On this head it is the maxim of 


POPE, 


I ( Look next on greatneſs ; ſay where greatneſs lies) 
Virtue alone has Majeſty below. 


2 An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. 
Worth makes the man. 


4 Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knaye ; 
Who noble ends, by noble means obtains 
Or failing, ſmiles, in exile or in chains, 


That man, is great indeed — 


Here the thoughts (not to ſpeak of 
words) are extremely ſimilar, yet there is 
neither borrowing or ſtealing in the caſe ; 
both have their beauty, both their ſhare 
of reputation. Be not therefore dejected: 
Never deſpair of producing acceptable 
pieces: The oldeſt ſubject may receive 
new graces, at leaſt you may conſtantly 
make it loo new, and from that novelty 
will ariſe to your readers conſiderable plea- 


ſure, 
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ſure. * Retnember, that ſtile, preciſion, 
correctneſs, delicacy, and manner, are al- 
ways before you; and with a rich imagi- 
nation, ſolid judgement, and a fine taſte, 
what improvements may not be made ? 
Genius and induſtry—'tis pity they are 
not oftner united, ſhould never be dejected. 
I once more charge you to give full mea- 
ſure of attention to the two books of the 
Infidel Reclaim'd: Peruſe them firſt with 
a view to their moral, then to their poeti- 
cal importance ; and when you come to 
conſider them critically, as compoſitions, 
pray look into the latter part of Pope's Eſ- 
tay on Man, + where you will fee more 
fully, how poſſible it is for the beſt poets, 
to reſemble one another, without ſinking 
into 


* Notwithſtanding it muſt be allowed that many inſtances, like thoſe 
above quoted, occur in various compoſitions, yet, I conceive, it would 
neither be-unpleaſant or unuſeful to enter into a ſevere literary ſcrutiny on 
this matter: For inſtance, fix upon any particular ſentiment, in any par- 
ticular Author, as a given ſul je, and then, in the courſe of your reading 

the beſt books, mark down with a pencil, from time to time, every ſimilar 
ſentiment you find in different writers. By ſach a method you would 
not only fee how great wits jump, and little ones creep, but acquire a mode 
of reading advantageouſly. | : | 


+ It may be of ſervice to you to read Dr. Young's Thoughts on Orig!- 
nal Compoſition, ——— 


Wo 


into the ſlaveries of imitation! If in this 
ſurvey, you will ſhew me, in which parts 


you diſcover that reſemblance, it will give 
me great pleaſure: An accurate critic, 


thoughhe cannot make, will always much 
aſſiſt an Author, and your {kill in deciding 
on the writings of others, will not a little 
help your judgement in reviewing and cor- 
recting your own. One finiſhed couplet, 
bids fairer for immortality, than fifty 
folios of crude, and precipitate efforts. 1 
again obſerve to you, how amazing an in- 
ſtance of this is Mr. Pope; and if Shakeſ- 
pear, the aſtoniſhing Shakeſpear, is an in- 
ſtance to the contrary, he had a genius 
that makes amends for all irregularity, 
and 1 is perhaps the one glorious exception 
to the great general rule. Keep your piece 
nine years, 1 ſtill fay, with Horace, rather 
than truſt it to the perils of the public ine 
moments, too ſoon. I leave theſe ſalutary 
monitions to your underſtanding, and am 


Your's ever, 


* *** ** 


P O S T- 
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POSTSCRIP T. 


I have left unquoted a great number of 
ſentiments, of peculiar ſplendour, becauſe 
I have been led into ſomewhat a different, 
tho” I truſt, not leſs uſeful part of my 
ſubject. But I dare ſay, when you read 
the poems, few of their beauties will eſ- 
cape you. What I ſhould have tranſ- 
ſcribed, however, as remarkable efforts of 
our Author's mule, are paſſages to which 
a couple of lines will direct you, 


His definition of falſe and true ambition, 
page 147, ſmall edition. Of V ealth, 
page 149. Of Competence, page 152. Of 
Univerſal Revolution, page 158. Of the 
various Works of Mankind, page 161. 
Kc. and of That Hope, which nothing 

can defeat, p. 219. The paſſage /aft al- 
luded to, I cannot even now quit without 

making 
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making a tranſcript of it. As to the 
main argument of the poems in point, I 
ſay no more: They will not fail to touch 
you intimately, Now for the extract. 


This hope is earth moſt eſtimable prize: 

This is man's portion, while no more than man: 
Hope, of all paſſions, moſt befriends us here 
Paffions of prouder name befriend us leſs. 

Joy has her tears; and tranſport has her death; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, tho' ſtrong, 
Man's heart, at once, inſpirits, and ſerenes; 
Nor makes him pay his wiſdom for his joys ; 
*Tis all our preſent ſtate can ſafely bear, 

Health to the frame ] and vigour to the mind 

A joy attemper'd ! a chaſtis'd delight ! 
Like the fair ſummer evening, mild, and ſweet ! 
*Tis man's full cup; his Paradiſe below. 


Cowley has many beautiful ſentiments 
on this ſubject, which at a future oppor- 
tunity, I ſhall delight to ſhew you. 


Adieu. 
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AVING in Nights the Sixth and 


Seventh, proved by a ſwarm of 
irreſiſtible arguments the Immortality of 
man, the poet now proceeds to adviſe the 
libertine Lorenzo, to take care he is im- 
mortally happy. To be immortal is ra- 
ther a curſe than bleſſing, unleſs our 
conduct, entitles us to expect bliſs in it, 
and bliſs eternal. He ſays, 


And is thy ſoul immortal ?—W hat remains? 
Al, all, Lorenzo !—Make immortal, bleſt. 
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He examines the general notions of men 
of the world, as to happineſs allegorically, 
by comparing life to the ocean, and man- 
kind to the adventurers. On this ſea, he 
obſerves, all are bound for A 


— A troubled ocean, ſpread 
With bold adventurers, their all on board; 
Of various rates they ſail, 


Of enſigns various; all alike in this, 


All reſtleſs, anxious; toſt with hopes, and fears, 
In calmeſt ſkies, &c. 


This allegoric method he ingeniouſly 
purſues a great while, entering into the 
various defigns that engage us in the 
voyage of human life. There is an alle- 
gory or viſion of this kind likewiſe ſome- 
where in the Rambler, highly worth 
your reading; but in my opinion none of 
our moderns have more ably, or indeed 


more maſterly touched upon the ſubject 


of happineſs, than Kenrick in his Philo- 
ſophical and Poetical Epiſtles to Lo- 


renzo; a work of great wit, ſhrewdneſs, 
and reaſoning : But at preſent it requires 


too 
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too much application for you. Its na- 
ture and deſign have already been miſtaken, 
by precipitate and careleſs readers. The 
fifth epiſtle however you ſhall ſee ſoon; 
we will read it, ſide by ſide, the very next 
time I can eſcape from **##* to *#*#*##, 
In the interim, to gratify in ſome degree, 
your curioſity (though it will only give 
you an impatient reliſh for more) take the 
following verſes on our preſent ſubject. 


* Go, aſk my friend, from door to door, 
The high, the low, the rich, the poor; 


* Though it is evident the author, in his Epiſtles to Lorenzo, was, 
as he ſays in his preface, above the pride of petty accompliſhments, 
(amongſt which he ſeems to reckon eaſe in his verfification) yet, you 
will obſerve in that work, and in the preſent quotation, uncommon pu- 
rity in the rhimes, and peculiar harmony in the periods. Di. Kenrick, 
perhaps, wiſhes to attach his readers rather by the force of his philoſo- 
phy, than by the ſweetneſs of his poetry. Be this as it may; I doubt not, 
the delicacy of his ſound, not a little attrafts us to the energy of his 
ſenſe. I have diſtinguiſhed the laſt word in every line by italics, on 
purpoſe that you may take note of the effect of a good rhime: And I 
defire you will obſerve the following quotation, for the very contrary 
reaſon, viz. that you may feel the awkwardneſs and inelegance of bad 


Now at the time, and in th' appointed place, 
The challenger and challeng'd, face to tace 
Approach. 
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In court, or cot, if here, or there, 
Reſide the mortal free from care. 


Lou aſk in vain, for joy and trie, 


Diverſify all ſtates of /ife. 
To weild the ſcythe with ſweaty brow, 
With wearied arm to guide the plough; 
To ſow in hope, and reap in joy | 
' Thine labour, is the ſweet employ. 
A life of reſt with pain Cendure, 
To ſeek in health diſeaſes cure; 
To eat the grape, unprun'd the vine, 
Laborious idleneſs, is thine : | 
Vet Idleneſs of Care complains, | 
And Labour quarrels with its pains. 


80 ſtands the Thracian herdſmen with his ſpear, | 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear; « 
And thinks, here comes my mortal enemy, 
And either he muſt fall in fight, or J. 
Thus, two long hours in equal arms 
And wounded wound, till both were bath'd in Sd. 
Fell Arcite, like an angry tyger far'd, 
And like a lyon, Palemon appear d; 

Or as two boars | 
Their adverſe breafts with tuſks oblique they wound, 
With grunts and groans the foreſt rings around. 
So they flrook, 
There ſeem'd a leſs force requir'd to fell an cal. 


Men- 


Där DEN. 
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Mention has been already made in the 
courſe of the Complaint of two perſons 
under the ſignatures of Clariſſa and Flo- 
rella, the firſt of whom appears to have 
been the wife of Lorenzo, the ſecond his 
ſon. Clariſſa, ſeems by this paſſage to have 
died in childbed. They are now again 
introduced, and to a very pathetic pur- 


poſe. Our author takes a diſtinct ſurvey 


of the miſeries of life, in order to wean 
Lorenzo from the love of the world, by 
bringing ſome of its artifices home im- 
mediately to his boſom, as to the boſom 
of a father. I ſhall abridge it, perhaps 
without injury to the whole, becauſe what 
] leave out may, I believe, be very well 


diſpens'd with. 


Look on thy lovely boy; in him behold . 

The beſt that can befal the beſt on earth; 
Florella lately caſt on this rude coaſt 

A helpleſs infant. —— | 

O'er thy ſoul's joy how oft thy fondneſs frowns ! 
Needful auſterities his will reſtrain ; 

As thor) s fence in, the tender plant from harm. 


As yet, his reaſon cannot go alone; 
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| But afks a ſterner nurſe to lead it on. 
The bluſh of morning, in his cheek, turns pale; 
Its pearly dew- drop trembles in his eye; 

His harmleſs eye! and drowns an angel there, 


Suppoſe him diſciplin'd aright ; 
Ripe from the tutor, proud of liberty, 
He leaps incloſure, bounds into the world; 
The world is taken, after ten years toil, 
Like antient Troy; and all its joys his own. 
Alas! the world's a tutor more ſevere ; 
Its leſſons hard, and ill deſerves his pains ; 
Unteaching all his virtuous nature taught, 
Or books (fair Virtue's advocate's |) inſpir'd, 


Men of the world 
Welcome the modeſt pps to their ſphere, 


And, in their hoſpitable arms, incloſe. 


See, the ſteel'd files of ſeaſon'd veterans, 

Train'd to the world, in burniſh'd falſhood bright; 

Deep in the fatal ſtratagems of peace ; 

All ſoft ſenſation, in the throng, rubb'd off; 

All their keen purpoſe, in politeneſs, ſheath'd: 

Stung out of all, moſt amiable in life, 

Prompt truth, and open thought, and ſmiles un- 
feign'd ; 


Affection, as his ſpecies, wite-diffus'd; 


Noble 
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Noble preſumptions to mankind's renown ; 
Ingenuous truſt, and confidence of love, 


Theſe claims to joy, &c, | 


You will read from hence ta 
Heav'aly talents make infernal hearts, 


with the greateſt pleaſure. Indeed, there 
are many admirable ſentiments in the 
Eighth Night. You will find therein 
many conciſe poetical maxims, comprized, 
as all maxims ought to be, in a few 
words. The Proverbs of Solomon are 
chiefly confined to one pithy ſentence, 
and that ſentence, ſhort. Of late, this 
way of writing has been much practiſed. 
Young however is, in general, a diffuſe 
writer, his terſeneſs will therefore be the 
more pleaſing. Horace and Pope have 
been celebrated for the multum in parvo : 
Let us do juſtice to our poet; going no 
further than the Night under conſidera- 
tion. 


1. J give | 
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1. I give him joy that's awkward at a lye. 
2. Tis great, tis manly, to diſdain diſguiſe. - '_ 
3- You ſay, the world, well-known, will make 2 
man 
The world, well-known, will give. our hearts to 
Heaven, 
Or make us dæmons, long befere we die. | 
4. From purity of thought, all pleaſure ſprings; 
And, from an humble ſpirit, all our r peace. 


5. All the diſtinQions of this little life 

Are quite cutaneous, foreign to the . 

| & —————=That man greatly lives, 
Whats! er his fate or fame, who greatly dies, 


7. Who court applauſe, oblige the world in this; 
They gratify man's paſſion, to refuſe. 


8. ee * when aſſum' d, is Iſt. 


I, could fill many pages in tranſcribing 
and culling axioms of this kind: But I 
mean only. to give hints, and leave the 
improvement of them to your own diſ- 
cernment and induſtry. There ſeem to 
be as few faults in Virtuc's Apology, as in 


any Nicht throughout the work. It 
abounds 
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abounds with great thoughts, ſplendid 
expreſſions, devout obſervations, and maſ- 
terly arguments; and is likewiſe, I think, 


more harmonious in the verſification than 


any of the foregoing contemplations. 
Some paſſages may be enrolled among(t 
the beauties of ſacred poetry. Our Au- 
thor's account of the purpoſe, nature, 
and parentage of Pleaſure 1s pregnant with 
capital ſtrokes. | 


No man e'er found a happy life by chance; 

Or yawn'd it into being with a with. 

An art it is, and muſt be learnt ; and learnt 
With unremitting effort, or be loſt ; 

And leave us perfect blockheads, in our bliſs. 
The clouds may drop down titles and eſtates; 


Wealth may ſeek us; but Wiſdom muſt be ſought; 
Kc. &c. &c. 


See Page 244, &c. &c. 


There is a ſpirit, and even ſprightli- 
neſs, in the ſubſequent eulogy on ra- 
tional joy, not often indulged by Dr. 
Young. 
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Young. The ſentiment is as juſt, as the 


language | 1s animated. 


fy Rejoice Gravy ** e 


Exalts, and ſets him nearer to the gods. IT: 

& Rejoice for ever,” Nature cries, ( Rejoice” 

And drinks to man, in her nectareous cup, 

| Mixt up of delicates for ev ty ſenſe ; | 
To the great Founder of the bounteous feaſt, 

Drinks glory, gratitude, eternal praiſe ; 

And he that will not pledge her, is a churl. 

Ill firmly to ſupport, good fully taſte, 

Is the whole ſcience of felicitj: 

What reaſon bids, God bids; by his command 

' How aggrandiz'd, the ſmalleſt thing we do! 


What a compliment doth the Poet | pay 


to Virtue. 


Virtue's foundations with the world's were laid; 


Heav'n mixt her with our make, and twiſted cloſe 
Her ſacred int'reſts with the ſtrings of life. 


But here Mr. Pope's admirable ſenti- 
ments muſt not be forgotten: As. this 
letter is devoted almoſt totally to moral 
quotations, I cannot enrich it more, than 


by 
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by adding what follows. By the bye, 
quotations and extracts from great wri- 
ters, judiciouſly ſelected, will ſurpriz- 
ingly improve your ſtile, and promote 
your taſte. Tranſcribing with your pen, 
from ſuch writers, will do you more 
good, than ſuch a trifling circumſtance 
ſeems to promiſe, There 1s a great deal in 
habit, even in compoſition : And genius 
without ſkill, is merely a horſe of ſpirit, 
without a bridle. In a word, you cannot 
too intimately acquaint yourſelf with the 
works of the h authors. I ſpeak to you 
always in plain language, becauſe I mean 
rather to be uſeful than ornamental. 
Now for the quotation, which has in- 
deed been quoted a thouſand times. May 
your future compoſitions deſerve the fame 
echoes of celebrity ! 


Know then this truth, enough for man to know, 
* Virtue alone, is happineſs below. | 
The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 
And taſtes the good, without the fall to ill; 
* This line is cenſtructed like 
Virtue alone, has majeſty in death. 


Where 


| 
. 
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Where only merit conſtant pay receives, 
Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives 3 
The joy unequal'd, if it ends in gain, 

8 And if it loſe, attended with no pain 
Without ſatiety, tho? &er ſo bleſt, 
And but more reliſh'd, as the more diſtreſt. 
* The broadeft mirth, unfeeling folly wears, 
Leſs pleaſing far, than Virtue's very tears. 
Good, from each object, from each place acquir'd, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 
Never elated while one man's oppreſt, 
Never dejected while another's bleſt. 
And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 
Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 


After. this, you will the better reliſh 
Dr. Young's character of a real chriſtian, 
for which, turn to page 260. 


With aſpect mild, and elevated eye, 
&c, &c. 


* It ſometimes happens that an alliterated ſyllable” in the middle of a 
word has a good effect. 


The broadeſt mirth, unfreling folly wears. 


Unfeeling, is here perhaps, better than any other word that could be 
found: Subſtitute any word in its ſtead, and you will find none ſo agreeable 
to your ear. 


He 
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He is ſomewhat too prolix on this 
ſubject; and you will find ſome inferior 
thoughts, others uncommonly brilliant. 
Upon the fertile theme of wit, I can re- 
colle& nothing in our language better 
than our Author's definition: But to ſpare 
writing, turn to page 266. 


Wit, how delicious to man's dainty taſte ! 
&c. &c. | 


I am, dear Archibald, 
Ever your's, &c. 
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UR obſervations, my dear Archibald, 

are drawing to a period, and I feel, 
already, that I ſhall take leave both of 
them and you with much relu&ance. 
Our correſpondence, tho' ſhort, has I 
truſt, not been unendearing or unimpor- 
tant: We have been ſocially conſidering a 
very amiable and virtuous compoſition: 
A compoſition, as has been noted before, 
prolific of the moſt inſtructive and enter- 
taining remarks. The Complaint, is not 
unlike a large and cultivated garden, 
where however, indeſpite of culture, ſome 

weeds will ſpring up amongſt the flowers; 
N 2 nay, 
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nay, where the very flowers themſelves 
occaſionally ſpread their ſweets too lux- 
uriantly; the ſpot is indeed upon the 
whole delightful, breathing perfumes, 
blooming in variety, and rich in fruits: 
Even the weeds and pruriences are only 
ſo many evidences of the fertility of the 
ſoil, and the natural goodneſs of the 
ground ; and although we are ſomewhat 
diſtreſt in a curious ſurvey, to obſerve here 
and there a plant or excreſcence unworthy 
their ſituation, yet we admire, in general, 
the diligence of the gardener, and the ele- 
gant taſte of the proprietor ; nor can we 
quit the ſcene without a ſigh ; eſpecially 
when'ſuch a-companion.as my Archibald 
has been the companion of the ramble. 


Night the Ninth, as it is the laſt, ſo is 
it by much the longeſt of the work, and 
conſidered together, not inferior to the 
former parts. It is chiefly argumentative, 
and it is not very eaſy to unite argument 
and poetry. Poetry certainly has a fairer 
chance to delight in works of fancy, and 

| argu- 
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argument in matters of fact. The ſpirit 
of poetry is imagination and fable; the 
ſpirit of argument is Truth, ſimple, ſingle 
Truth. Poetry 1 is the product of genius. 
Argument is the department of judgement. 
Not but poetical images, like elegant 
dreſſes, are often an advantage to the na- 
tive beauty and ſome of our beſt compo- 
ſitions, I mean our moſt ſacred ones like- 
wiſe, the Scriptures for inſtance, owe half 
their influence, perhaps more, to thoſe 
ſublimities, of language, and poetic ſim- 
plicity in which the greateſt and nobleſt 
truths are conveyed. But ſtill, imagina- 
tion is more immediately natural to the 
genius of poetry; and in ſupport of this I 
might quote Shakeſpear, Milton, and 
every ſucceſsful poet ancient and modern, 
in our language and in every other, 4 Ima- 
gination may be allowed to decorate truth, 
and 


+ I am not conſidering whether imagination or argument be the more 
valuable; becauſey whether Fact is to be prefe”'d to Fable, (for that is the 
point) is too obvious for enquiry : What is here attempted, is merely to 
ſhew, that works of fancy, rather than of ſyſtem and argument, are more 
congenĩal to the lively nature, and, if I may fo ſay, the conſtitutioni and 
zrmper of pagry. N 

| 3 
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and therefore Truth and Poetry are often 
friends. But yet, argument allows very 
circumſeribed decorations, in compariſon 
of thoſe airy and animated effuſions, which 
flow warm and wild from the true t 
cal heart. 


A poet who ſtands at the very 74 of 
Parnaſſus, is not only in himſelf an in- 
ance of the truth of this opinion, but even 
expreſſes it in words: 


The poet's eye, in a fine 3 rowling, 
ee from earth to Heaven, 9 
to earth; 

And as imagination bodies forth... 25 

The forms of things unknown, the poet” s pen 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy e 

| A local habitation, and a name. 


Perhaps it is not poſſible to unite the 
argumentative with the poetical in any 
compoſition, the Scriptures excepted ; they 
are always an exception, in a greater de- 
gree, than we find them in the Eſſay on 
Man. Bolingbroke s philoſophy is em- 

| 7 belliſhed 
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belliſhed with Pope's poetry; and it muſt 
be confeſt, that virtue always riſes in her 
charms, and ſeems indeed to aflume new 
and more reſiſtleſs attractions, when ſhe 
comes innocently arrayed in the robes- of 
poeſy ; when her language is more lofty, 
and her voice more melodious. Prophet 
and poet were you know once the ſame 
thing; yet ſtill I muſt inſiſt, that Fancy is 
is the field for poetry to expatiate in. If 
ſhe delights in the friendſhip of Truth, ſhe 
is enchanted and inſpired by the endear- 
ments of Fancy : It may not be unuſeful 
to you, to illuſtrate this : 


As I have had occafion to mention the 
Eſſay on Man and Mr. Pope, let our firſt 
examples be derived from his writings. 
We begin with a quotation of argument. 


What wou'd this man ? now upward wou'd he foar, 
And little leſs than angel, wou'd be more; 

Now looking downwards juſt as griev'd appears, 
To want the ſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears; 
Made for his uſe ail creatures if he call, 

Say what their uſe had he the powers of all? 


N 4 | Each 


* 
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Fach beaſt, each inſect, happy in its own, ... 
_ Is Heav'n. unkind to man, and man alone ? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 
Be pleaſed with nothing, if not bleſt with all 7 


In this, as in fifty other paſſages, chore 
is a beautiful ſhare of morality and poetry. 
| But pray attend to the voice of the latter 
in her own province, viz. in a work of 
imagination the Rape of the Lock. You 
are intimate with the poem, and therefore 
I may ſpare myſelf the trouble of refe - 
rences : Select what I will, you will know 
where about I am. WRIT 


Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay, 2 
All but the Sylph; - with careful thoughts oppreſt, 
Th' impending woe fat heavy on his breaſt. | 
He ſummons ſtrait his denizens of air, 
The lucid ſquadrons round the ſails repair; 
Soft o'er the ſhrouds atrial whiſpers breathe, 
That ſeem'd but Zephyrs to the train beneath ; 
Some to the ſun their inſe& wings unfold, 
Waft on the breeze, or ſink in clouds of gold; 
Tranſparent forms, too fine for mortal ſight, 
Their flurid bodies half diſſolv'd in light, 
&c, &c. 
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Next their bufineſs and pleaſures, - 


Some in the fields of pureſt =ther play, | 
And baſk, and whiten in the blaze of day 
Some guide the courſe of wand'ring orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets thro the boundleſs ſky ; 
Some, leſs refin'd, beneath the moon's pale light, 
Purſue the ſtars that ſhoot athwart the night; 
Or ſearch the miſts in groſſer air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow; 

Or brew, &c. &c. 


Then the department of others, whoſe 
province it is to attend the ladies. 


To ſave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let the impriſon'd eſſences exhale ; 

To draw freſh colours from the vernal flowers, 
To ſteal from rainbows e' er they drop in ſhowers - 
A brighter waſh, &c. | | 


Our ideas of angelic and infernal na- 
tures muſt be imaginary. What in the 
world of argumentative poetry can equal 
the 1magery of the following deſcriptions 
of Raphael and Satan, by Milton. 


* At once, on th' Eaſtern cliff of Paradiſe 
He lights, and to his proper ſhape returns 


A ſeraph 
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A ſeraph wing' d; ſix wings he wore, to ſhade 
His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 


Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breaft 
With regat ornament ; the middle pair,” 
Girt like a ſtarry zone his waſte, and round 


Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 

And colours dipt in heav'n ; the third his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feathered mail 
Sky-tinctur'd grain. Like Maia's fon he ſtood 
And ſhook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance * 


The circuit wide. 


The comraſt, in the perſon of the Devil, 

not only promotes and corroborates our 
preſent purpoſe, but is an evidence of 
Milton's amazing, imagination, which 
could, in colours fo lively, and in imagery 
fo bold and glowing, repreſent, as beſt 
fuited his deſign, either an evil Spirit, or 
a Seraph ; an Angel of Light, or a Demon 
of Darkneſs. 


Thus Satan talking to his nee 
With head upliſt above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blaz'd his other parts beſides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood. Rh” 
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Forthwith, upright he rears from off the pool - 

| His mighty ſtature : On each hand the flames 
Driv'n backwark, ſlope their pointing ſpires and 

rolb'd | 

In billows, leave i'th* midſt a horrid vale. 

Then with expanded wings he ſteers his flight - 
Aloft, incumbent on the duſky air | 

That felt unuſual weight. — 


Well might Mr. Addiſon remark, that 
Milton triumphs over all the poets both 
modern and ancient, in the greatneſs of his 
ſentiment ; but truly Homer needs not have 
been excepted. If in point of ſublimity, 
Homer 1s his equal, methinks the com- 
pliment is ſufficient. 


Although I confine theſe letters, as 
above hinted, totally to Engliſb compoſi- 
tions, yet here I cannot reſiſt referring 
you to an enchanting deſcription of the 
deſcent of © Maia's fon” in Homer. It is 
in the 24th Book of his Ihad, ver. 349. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Newton, the editor of Paradiſe Loſt, 


has quoted a literal imitation of it from 
Virgil. Vide En. 4. ver. 238. 


Din: Ille patris magni parere aber 
Imperio, &c. & G. | 


The admirable Shakeſpear, « Fancy's 
Child,” gives us the laſt inſtance—one 
inſtance out of a thouſand Archibald. I 
fix upon Proſpero's abjuration of his art. 


* Ye elves of bills, brooks, ſanding lakes, and 
groves, 
And ye, that on the ſands with printleſs foot 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune; and do fly him = 
When he comes back; you demy-puppets, that 
By moonſhine do the green ſour ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you, whoſe 
paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the ſolemn curfew ; by whoſe aid 
(Weak maſters tho' you be) I have bedimm'd 
The noon-tide ſun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, 


And *twixt the green ſea and the azur'd vault 


Set roaring war; to the dread, rattling thunder 
Have 


* Though theſe notions were in ſome meaſure collected from the cur- 
rent ſuperſtition of the times, yet they certainly derived many additional 


ornaments from the pictureſque deſcription of the poet. 
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Have given fire, and rifted Jove's Rout oak 
With his own bolt: The ſtrong-bas'd promontory 
Have I made ſhake, and by the ſpurs pluckt up _ 
The pine, and cedar; but this rough magic I here 
abjure, 
The TEMPEST. 


In cloſe of this part of our ſubject, let 
me recommend Spencer to your attention : 
A poet whoſe fancy and genius will, in 
ſpite of certain c&/o/e/eneſſes, be coëval 
with language and the world. 


I have ſaid thus much on the heads of 
poetry and argument, partly for your 
ſake and partly for our Author's. A large 
proportion of the Night Thoughts, is em- 
ployed in ſuch a train of argument as ren- 
ders poetry almoſt incompatible : for which 
reaſon perhaps, ſuch contemplations ſhould 
for the moſt part be contented with proſe. 
Some contend, that blank verſe zs nearly 
proſe; an aſſertion, which, were it true, 
robs the beſt and greateſt writers the 
world has produced of their peetic charac- 


ter 2 
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ter : On this principle, Milton, Shake- 

ſpear, Young, Thomſon, &c. &c. are not 

eminent poets—nay, not poets at all: As 

if the mere ding-dong of rhime, or echo of 

ſounds, were the only characteriſtics of poe- 

try. At this rate alſo Shakeſpear is proſaic, 
and Sternhold is poetical ! Prepoſterous ! 

Of this enough, The further ſcrutiny of 

our Author's laſt book ſhall be the ſubje& 

of another letter from, dear Archibald, 


Your moſt ſincere 
And affectionate, 
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NIGHT Tas NIN T H. 


[ Concluded. } 


TH Cons0LATION opens in an in- 
tereſting manner. 


As when a traveller, &c. t 


In the middle of the reflections, our 
Author recites, generally, what has been 
already ſung, and introduces this recita- 
tion with an apt alluſion : As it will give 


you 
} As one who in his journey, bates at noon, &c. 
Pax, Los r, B. 12. V. 1. 


O 
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you a recapitulatory ſatisfaction, and refreſh 
in your memory the various ſubjects which 
have been contemplated, I will inſert the 
verſes here. 


As when o'erlaboured, and inclin'd to breathe, 
+ A panting traveller, fome riſing ground, 
Some ſmall aſcent, has gain'd, he turns him round, 
And meaſures with his eye the various vale, 
The fields, woods, meads, and rivers he has paſt; 
And, fatiate of his journey, thinks of home, 
Endear'd by diſtance, nor affects more toil ; 
Thus I, though ſmall, indeed, is that aſcent 
The muſe has gain'd, review the paths ſhe trod; 
Various, extenſive, beaten but by few ; 
And, conſcious of her prudence in repoſe, 
Pauſe ; and with pleaſure meditate an end, 
*the 71: 2 i | 

Thro' many a field of moral and divine, 

The muſe has ſtray'd ; and much of ſorrow ſeen 

In human ways ; and much of falſe and vain ; 
Which none, who travel this bad road, can miſs. 

Oer 


+ Mark, beſides, that it is very ill and careleis to ſaffer accidental 
rbims in heroic or blank verſe. wo © f 
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A panting traveller ſome rifing pround, oy 
Some imall aſcent has gain'd, he turns him round. 
By the by, there is in this couplet a ſecond error; for a riſing ground 
and a ſmall aſcent, is mere tautology. 
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O'er friends deceas'd full heartily ſhe wept ; 
Of leve divine, the wonders ſhe diſplay'd; 
Prov'd man immortal; ſhew'd the ſource of joy; 
The grand tribunal rais'd ; aflign'd the bounds 
Of human grief : In cu, to cloſe the Whole, 
The moral muſe has ſhadow'd out a ſketch, 
Tho' not in form, nor with a Raphael ſtroke : 
Of moſt + our weakneſs needs believe, or do, 
In this our land of travel, and of hope, 
For peace on earth, or proſpect of the ties. 


We muſt now look a little back. The 
poet enters into a deſcription of the laft 
day, in this Night's Contemplation : In 
his works alſo you will find another poem 
on the ſame ſubject. In both places the ſen- 
timents are devout and noble; but I be- 
lieve this important theme has been more 
poetically managed by an Author, who, if 
I miſtake not, is {till living--Dr. Oglevie, -- 
vide,--Day of Judgement. There is much 
grandeur 1 in theſe conjectures of our poet. 


At midnight, * when mankind is wrapt in peace, 
And worldly fancy feeds on golden dreams ; 


To give more dread to.man's moſt dreadful hour, 
At midnight, *tis preſum'd, this pomp will burſt 

O 2 From 
+ The phraſes, in ſetu, and of mall, in this paſſage are very bad indeed, 
* As a thief in the I &c. ſay the ſcriptures. 
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From tenfold darknefs ; ſudden, as the ſpark 
From ſmitten ſteel ; from nit'rous grain the blaze. 
Man, ſtarting from his couch, ſhall ſleep no more 

The day is broke, which never more ſhall cloſe ! 

Above, around, beneath, amazement all ! 

Terror and glory join'd in their extremes! 

Our Gad in grandeur, and our world on fire 

All nature ſtruggling in the pangs of death ! t 


The deſcription is here aweful, but 
there is an error in the poetry. I have 
more than once taken notice of Voung's 
want of ſkill in arrangement of his 
images: Another inſtance is in theſe 
lines. . 


1. Terror 


} Having mention'd Dr. Oglevie, let me do him juſtice by a ſhort 
quotation. 
All wak'd at once, and burſt the yielding tomb ; 
Oer the broad deep the looſen'd members ſwim, 
Each ſweeping whirlwind bore the flying limb: 
The living atoms with pecular care, ; 
Drawn from their cells, came ſpeeding through the air: 
' — And now, in fairer proſpect ſhewn, 
Limb clung to limb, and bone rejoin'd to bone : 
There ſtood, improv'd in ſtrength, the graceful frame; 
Here flow'd the circling blood, a purer ſtream : 
The beaming eye, its dazzling light reſumes, 
Soft on the lip the tinfur'd ruby booms ; 
The beating pulſe a keener ardour warms, 
And beauty triumphs in immortal charms. 


L . N 
2. Terror and glory, join'd in their extremes. 
3. Our God in grandeur, and our world on fire. 
I. All nature ſtruggling in the pangs of death. 


The effect which might have been pro- 
duced by theſe verſes is ruin'd ; for the 
laſt line ſhould, without all queſtion, be 
firſt, I mean before the middle one, as I 
have markt them. The reaſon 1s obvious : 
« Our God in grandeur”, annihilates every 
other glory; even“ Nature ſtruggling in 
the pangs of death,” and © our world on 
fire,” are nothing to it: So that in ſtrict 
poetical propriety, our God in grandeur 
ought to cloſe the whole paſſage : All that 
can come after, even the burning univerſe, 
is weak and impotent. 


A moral, I might .alſo ſay an aſtro- 


nomical and philoſophical ſurvey, of 
the * Nocturnal Heavens, is likewiſe a 


| part 
* Upon this ſubje#, I ſhould not fail to recommend to you the moral 
Meditations of Mr. Hervey, were I not afraid that the ſtrange affectations in 
his ſtyle, would do your genius more harm, than his ſentiments could do 
you good. Mr. Hervey's book is univerſally known, and very generally 
read. If your curiofity ſhould be intereſted ; when you have finiſhed it, 
turn to one of your Spectators, and you will feel the fox-e of the contr of? 
with reſpet to manner, moſt f owverfully. 
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a part of this Night's ſubject; but the 
ſentiments are chiefly repetitions of what 
was ſaid in the former books, where Cyn- 
thia is ſo often mention'd, and all her 


« ſtarry train.” The addreſs to Night at 
the ee of the ſurvey, is finely poetical. 


— majeſtic night ! 
Nature's great anceſtor, day's elder born 

And fated to ſurvive the tranſient ſun ! 

By mortals, and immortals, ſeen with awe ! 

A ftarry crown thy raven brow adorns, 

An azure zone thy waiſt ; dlouds, in heav'ns loom, 


Wrought through varieties of ſhape and ſhade, 
In ample folds of drapery divine, 


Thy flowing mantle form; and, heav'n enn 
Voluminoufly pour thy pompous train. 


As the Doctor in a former book de- 
ſcribed, and even in this, deſcribes the 
Night as favourable to virtue and wiſdom, 
let us now ſee what he ſays on conſidering 

that, it is alſo favourable to vice and folly. 


-T he trembling ſtars 

See, crimes s gigantic, „ Nalking through the gloom 
With front erect, that hide their head by day, 

And 


. 
And making night ſtill darker by their deeds. 
Slumb'ring in covert, till the ſhades deſcend, 
Rapine and murder, link't, now prowl for prey. 
The miſer earths his treaſure ; and the thief, 
Watching the mole, half-beggars him &'er morn. 
Now plots, and foul conſpiracies, awake; 

And, muffling up their horrors from the moon, 
Havock and devaſtation they prepare ; 

Now ſons of riot in mid-revel, rage. 

And now the rank adulterer ; 3 
Aſcends ſecure; and laughs at Gods, and men. 


This deſcription confeſſes a maſter: If 
I compare it with what follows it ought 
indeed to be the work of a maſter. 


| 3 o'er one e half the world 

Nature * dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 

The curtain'd ſleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale heart's offerings; and wither'd murder, 
Alarm'd by his centinel, the wolf, 

Whoſe howl's his watch, thus with his ſtealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's raviſhing ſtrides, towards his defign 
Moves like a ghoſt. 


SHAKESPFAR. 


You will be pleaſed with the aueftions 
that ſucceed on the God of Night. 
O 4 Who 
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Who turns his eye on nature's midnight face, 
But muſt enquite “ What hand behind the ſcene 
What arm almighty, put theſe wheeling globes 
< In motion, and wound up, the vaſt machine? 
Who rounded in his palm theſe ſpacious orbs ? 
Who bowl'd them flaming thro' the dark pro- 

| & found, | 


„ Numerous as glittering gems of morning dew, 


« And ſet the boſom of old night on fire.” 
NicuT TrovucnTs. 


The anſaver is a ſtrain equally lofty. 


He, whoſe potent word, 
Like the loud trumpet, levy'd firſt their powers 
In night's in glorious empire, where they ſlept 
In beds of darkneſs : arm'd them with, fierce flames, 
Arrang'd, and diſciplin'd, and cloath'd in gold. 


But ſufficient of extract ; the remain- 
der of this, my laſt Epiſtle, ſhall be en- 
gaged in ſhewing you ſome. /{/ps in the Con- 
ſolation ; ſlips, which are however never 
excus'd by the world, to a man of Dr. 
Young's genius. Varn d, Archibald, be- 

care! 1 thall be obliged now to write 


miſcel- 
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miſcellaneouſly; reviewing the book, and 
marking an error, where I find it with- 
out length of quotation. I once more 
mark our Author's hackneying a word, and 
that a ord, even to uſe at all. 


— —Deputed conſcience ſcales 5 4 
The dread tribunal, and fore/talls our doom; 
Foreſtalls, and by forflalling proves it ſure. *_ 


* Recounting the wonders of the laſt 
day, he ſays, 


All nature, like an earthquake trembling round, 
All deities, like ſummer's ſwarms on wing; 
All baſking in the full meridan blaze. 


This ſimile of the ſummer ſwarm be- 


ing bad, is among the great errors of 


compoſition : The Author means, I ſup- 
poſe, as thick as ſummer ſwarms ; but 
that meaning is ſo faintly implied, not ex- 
preft, that it admits a bald interpretation. 
Deities, like ſummer ſwarms. How in- 

ſignificant 


* Take notice of ſuch an error in Shakeſpear: 
= Many thouſand widows, 
Shall this his mock, mock out of their dear huſbands ; 
Mock mothers from their ſons, mock caſtles down. Hexxzv 5th. 
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ſignificant ! all baſking, too; worſe and 
worſe ! Can we carry with us the idea of 
Angels, and yet imagine that on ſuch a 
day · they would, like wanton ſummer 
——— be baſking i in the blaze, by which 
the world is to be deſtroyed. Baſking is 
even a word of luxurious idlenefs. + 


Young is often defeCtive in harmony, as 
here, 


Earth's actors change earth's — ſcenes ; 


Or here, 
The ſweet, the clement, mediatorial hour. 


Once more, 
. Labori6us. *Tis impragicable quite; - 
, Cutting and clipping words is not well : 


Angels can't tell me, angels cannot gueſs. 


This is to accommodate, the meaſure, 
but ſenſe and elegance ſuffer by Wh 


79 | | Coining 


} The idea of an angd baſking on the loft day, is more prepoſterous 
and ſhocking, than Nexo's fiddling while the City of Rome was in con- 
2 
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Coining words, or even riſquing 


quent ones, is as bad. 
Monarchs of all elaps'd, or angrria/4. 


Again, 


Eliminate my ſpirit, give it range. 


Elance thy thought. 
An wnadept in myſteries. 


Affords an emblem of millennial love, 


That horologe machinery divine; 
Breeds all that un- ce gſtial diſcord. 


From wun-myſterious ? — 


Of ſubterranean, excavated grots. 


too frequently, 


And ne'er unloct her reſolution more, 


Shall myſteries deſcend 


Than this call d un-miraculous ſurvey 3 3 


And fly through infinite and all unlock. 


* 


infre- 


Mark how the /abyrinthian turns they take. 
Puſh out its corrugate, expanſive make. 


It is not elegant to uſe the ſame word, 
(particularly if it be of remarkable kind) 


Though 
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Though I have abjur'd further extract, 
yet I cannot avoid finding room for our 
Author's fine deſcription of the ſun. He 
ſpeaks of it as an evidence of omnipotence. 


Full mh the dominions of the ſun ! 


Full glorious to behold ! how far, how wide, 


The matchleſs monarch, from his flaming throne, 
Laviſh of luſtre, throws his beams about him, 
Farther, and faſter, than a thought can fl, 
And feeds his planets, with eternal fires | 


Here, my. young friend, we will bid 
adieu to our remarks on The Night 
Thoughts, having T truſt, noticed therein 
what will affiſt your judgement in the de- 


lightful ſtudy of poetical compoſition. 
I ah 
Dear Archibald, 
as. ever affectionate, 


And obedient 
AAA 


THE EN D 
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iN D E N. 


A 


CCURACY, the way to acquire it, p. 47. 
Alliteration, Obſervations upon it, p. 79. 
Its Beauty Illuſtrated, p. 85, 88. | 
Alluſion, may be carried too far. Inſtances of this 
error, p. 158. An apt one, p. 140. 
Affectation, the appearance of it in Sterne, and 
Young, accounted for, p. 71. 
Arts, of Death, deſcribed, p. 139. 
Accidental rhimes, bad in blank verſe, p. 197. 


. 
Bombaſt, the Night Thoughts not wholly free from 
it, p. 37- Diſgraceful to a fine poem, ibid. 
Breaks, their effect, when judicious. Illuſtrations, 


P- 143- 
Blank Verſe, poetry, 189. 


C 
Correctneſs, its great importance, p. 73. 
Climax, obſervations on it, p. 101. In what its 
chief beauty conſiſts, p. 123. Judicious arrange- 


ment of it, p. 127. 8 
omet, 
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Comet, Milton and Young's deſcription of one, 
p. 122. | 


Conſcience, finely perſoniſied, p. 6 5, 
Coining words, p. 202. 


D 
Deſign of the work, p. I 2% $fs 7 137 p : 
Drs. Young and Johnſon, comparglls p. 3, 4+ 7 « 
Death-bed deſcribed, -p. 95. | | 
Death, the ceremonies of it dreadful to human ima- 
gination, p. 114. | 
Dee eee, p. 102, 27 


E 
Epithets, che bad effect of =_ when unſkilfully 
us'd, p. 77. Their beauty, ibid. IIluſtrations 
from Shakeſpear, Gray, &c. p. 76. 
Expreſſions, ſuch as are either too familiar, or too 
vulgar, to be avoided in ſerious W Ex- 


amples, p. 124. 
Effemĩinacy, ridicul'd by Shakeſpear, and Dr. Young, 


p- 63. 
F 


Friendſhip, finely treated, p. 91. 
e G 
Graves, a moral remark upon them, p. 136. 
Gold, its power deſcribed by Shakeſpear, p. 142. 
Harmony 
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H 
Harmony of verfication, its conſequence, p- 16 Se 
Hope, its comfort, p. 159. | 


Happineſs, deſcribed by Kenrick, p. 165. 
Hervey, a remark concerning his Meditations, p. 197. 


| 


Ideas, indelicate. and dirty ones unpardonable, in moral . 


compoſition more eſpecially, p. 105. A fault to 
repeat them. IIluſtrations from the writings of 
| Shakeſpear, Pope, and Young, p. 9 and 10. 
Iterations, the Author of the Night Thoughts 
guilty of them, p. 45. 
Invocation, to the Deity, p. 20. | 
Imagination, an inſtance that Young poſleſſed it, 
p. 21. More favourable to poetry than argument, 
p· 181. Inſtances, p. 183-4. &c. | 
Imagery, fine illuſtrations of, p. 29, 30, 31 


Joy, when rational, religious, p. 172. 


K 


Kenrick, Dr. a paſſage from his Epiſtles to Lorenzo, 


p. 165. 


Love 
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L 
Love, deſcrihed by different writers, p. 38, 39- 
Lee, his bombaſt, p. 38. 
Life, its uncertainty well deſcribed, p. 140. 


Laſt Day, deſcriptions of it by Oglevie and Youngs 
p. 196, 197. 


M 


Metaphors, inconſiſtent ones blended together, cul- 
pable, p. 46. 

Maxims, their uſe and merit, p. 170. 

Milton, his amazing powers of contraſt, p. 186. 134. 


| - 


Night, eulogy on, p. 129. Virgil's deſcription of it, 
p. 132. A ſecond deſcription of it, by Young, 
p. 158. A third, by Shakeſpear, p. 199. 
Night Thoughts, open well, p. 8. The ſentiments 
often noble, pious, and pathetic. Inſtances. 
p. 42. Their general character, p. 55. The 
greateſt error of their Author, p. 57. Compared 
to a garden, 179. 


O 


Obſcurity, inſtances of it, p. 24. Highly to be 
dreaded, ibid. 


Otway, 
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Otway, the tenderneſs of his ſentiment, and the ſim- 
plicity of his poetry, to be admired, p. 39. 
Originality, the difficulty of it, with remarks, &c. 
p. 152, 
FE , 
Phraſes, vulgar and improper to be avoided, p. 116. 
. Coarſe ones, p. 139. | 
Patrons and Poets, their ineffectual altercations, p. 115. 
Proſperity, its peril, p. 141. 
Pope and Young, a ſimilarity in their ſentiments, 
p. 154 | 
Porteus, Dr. an extract from his poem on Death, 
p- 41. 
Paſſages, two of Young's tranſpoſed and analyſed, &c. 
p. 81-2-3-4. 
Pleaſures, contraſted by Milton, p. 134. 
Proſpero, abjuration of his art, p. 188. 


Quotations, their utility to an Author, p. 173. 


R 
 Rhimes, remarks on them, p. 166. Good and bad 


ones, illuſtrated by inſtances from Maſon, Pope, 


Dryden, and Dr. Kenrick, ibid. 
Redemption, writers unequal to it ; and why ? 


Rape of the Lock, paſſages from, p. 164. 
P Simile, 


r — 
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Similez the effect of ſuch as are conciſe, p. 138, 
Should be exact in all its parts, inſtance from Dr, 
Sam. Johnſon, p. 67. A bad one, p. 201. 

Senſe and ſound, an echo between them, p. 78. 

Sentiments, a ſameneſs in them inelegant, p- 14, 15. 

Simplicity, examples of the true, from various Au- 
thors, particularly Beaumont and Fletcher, Mil- 
ton, and the Scriptures, p. 26-7-8-9. Kc. 

Subject, a beauty in breaking it off abruptly on parti- 
cular occaſions; examples from m Lee, and 
Shenſtone, p. 48. 

Similitude, illuſtrations by; an arduous taſk, p. 59. 

Shakeſpear, a paſſage of his defended, p. 61. 

TAS , his humorous deſcription of a top, p. 63, 


„his remarks on conſcious guilt, p. 67. 
Swift, his advice to Authors, p. 73. 


Singularity better than ſervile imitation, p. 74. 
Sun, a fine dſcription of the. 


1 
Tautology, the great fault of Dr. Young, and re- 
marks upon it, p. 57. 
Thomſon, his deſeription of a river, applauded, and 
why, p. 76. 
Tranſ- 


1 


Tranſcribing, the uſe of it, p. 173. 


U 
Unuſual words, improper, p. 20g. 


v 


Virtue, eulogy upon, 172. 174. 
Verſification, Mr. Pope's examined; a criticiſm of 
his, criticis'd, p. 77. 


W 


Words, repetition of them, when pleaſing, p. 96. 
alſo p. 100. A play upon them, bad, p. 125. 


Y 


Young, Dr. too metaphoric ; examples, p. , 10. 
An anecdote concerning him, p. 131. His me- 
lancholy temper manifeſted in his writings, p. 131, 
132. Defective in harmony, p. 202, 

Youth, its dangers, p. 168. 
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